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Recent Additions 


to Our Publications for Elementary and Secondary Schools 








McElroy and Younge’s The Squirrel Tree 


94 pp. Illustrations in Color $0.48 


Pearson’s Spelling Notebook for the Lower Grades 


Quarto 56 pp. $0.20 


Hunt’s Progressive Word Studies 
Complete 240 pp. $0.60 
Primary Grades $0.36 Intermediate and Advanced Grades $0.40 
5th and 6th Grades $0.28 7th and 8th Grades $0.32 


Foresman’s Manual to Accompany Books of Songs 
256 pp. $0.96 


Pearson and Hunt’s Everyday Reading 
Book One $0.56 Book Two $0.64 Book Three $0.68 
Teacher’s Manual $0.48 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 
World History in the Making 


714 pp. Illustrated $1.96 
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World History Today 


821 pp. Illustrated $1.96 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Just Published 
WE AND THE WORLD 


By Wi.iam C. Repriz_p 
Secretary of Commerce 1913-1919 


This geographical reader is intended 
for supplementary use in upper grammar 
grades or junior high school. 


It deals with commodities that children 
use or know and tells fascinating stories 
of the different phases of their origin. 
Through this concrete material it makes 
clear the typical, fundamental relation- 
ships between man and his natural envir- 


onment. List price $.84. 





SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 











INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY | 


By NEIL E. GORDON 


AN EFFECTIVE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


This book is divided into two parts: Part I con- 
tains those fundamentals recommended in the re- 
vised report of the American Chemical Society 
and meets the requirements of the College 
Entrance Board for a year’s high school credit; 
Part II contains topics from which selection may 
be made to supplement the course in accordance 
with class needs. 


The best of the project method and unit study 
idea have been adapted to chemistry teaching. 
The book is divided into short units of study, with 
questions, experiments, and reading references 
accompanying each. The student is encouraged 
to carry out his own work. 


The beok is modern in content. The application 
of the new ideas in chemistry will be found to be 
exceedingly interesting to students and within 
their understanding; these new facts and princi- 
ples have been employed to give a revised scien- 
tific treatment of chemistry in keeping with pres- 
ent knowledge. 


Cloth. xx + 608 pazes. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street. Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Alsou Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


Illustrated. Price $2.20 
































EIGHT NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Dearborn—How the Indians Lived 


True in fact and simple in vocabulary, with 


Ketchum and Rice—The Land of Play 


The adventures of a group of toys, told in con- 
versational style in the vocabulary natural to first 


October 10, 1927 

















- BOSTON 


problems and activities, and silent reading exer- 
cises. For grades 3 and 4. /Jilustrated in color. 


$0.76 
Ellingwood—Cubby Bear 


Animal stories that teach lessons of helpfulness 
and friendliness, told suitably for children in grade 


2. Jllustrated in color. $0.72 
Hilkene and Gugle—Willie Fox’s Diary 


Humorous stories that appeal to the child’s love 
of animals and teach him true bits of nature lore. 
Illustrated in color. $0.72 


For grades 2 and 3. 
Hudspeth—Oregon Chief 
Factual material that is also picturesque and 
stirring, with things to do and things to think 
about. Illustrated in color. 


$0.80 


For grades 2 and 3. 





grade children. Jilustrated in color. $0.60 


Murphy—Peter’s Wonderful Adventure 
Adventures in a fairy land where magic mixes 
with familiar things of home. For grades 3 and 4. 


Delightfully illustrated, $0.76 


Rice—Box in the Sand 
A story with an intriguing thread of mystery 
but dealing with situations children know in real 
life. For grades 2 and 3. IJilustrated in color. 


$0.72 
Wright—The Magic Boat 
A story children love because children helped 
With every device approved by ex- 
Illustrated in color. 


to write it. 
perts for first-grade reading. 
$0.80 


Catalogue prices are quoted 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


Ginn and Company 


COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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STONE'S 
SILENT READING 


is the only series of readers that provides a com- 
plete system of training in a// types of silent reading 
with an adequate amount and variety of material. 


This series has been worked out Each book contains an interest- 


in a very practical way by an au- ing content organized for train- 
thor who is a recognized author- ing purposes. The method tests 
ity in classroom procedure. each step. 


The series is used in leading school systems 





throughout the country, as 








Akron, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Pueblo, Colo. 
Albany, N. Y. Kansas City, Kan. Reading, Pa. 
Augusta, Me. Kansas City, Mo. Richmond, Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Lawrence, Mass. Shreveport, La. 
Boston, Mass. Newport, R. I. Somerville, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Brookline, Mass. New York, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. North Adams, Mass. Superior, Wis. 
Charlotte, N. C. Norwich, Conn. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. Omaha, Nebr. + Union City, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio Paterson, N. J. Waco, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterbury, Conn. 
East Orange, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
Gary, Ind. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Providence, R. I. Woonsocket, R. I. 




















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Stone’s Silent Reading Stone’s Silent Reading 

Book One ........+++- $.60 4 Park St., Boston Book Four ............ $.88 
Grades I-Il 386 Fourth Ave., New York Grades IV-V 

Book Two ......s0++ 72 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago Book Five ......... 92 








Book Three ........ 80 1919 Bryan Ave., Dallas Book Six ....On press 
Grades I11-1V Grades V1-VII 








Grades II-HI 612 Howard St., San Francisco | Grades V-VI 
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In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Contest, 
held in San Antonio, Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw won 
permanent possession of the World’s Championship Trophy, by winning 
the contest for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


Errors at Errors at Errors at 

220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 

a Minute a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw q 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem 20 cae 10 
Nathan Behrin 34 — 22 


*Did not qualify on this test. 


THE WORLD’S HIGHEST SHORTHAND SPEED RECORDS 
ARE HELD BY WRITERS OF GREGG SHORTHAND 


All records were made in the Championship Contests of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. 





282 Words a Minute (Court Testimony) 215 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) 
Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.29% Albert Schneider—accuracy 98.32% 
260 Words a Minute (Jury Charge) 200 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) 
Martin J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.69% Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.50% 
220 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) (Tied with one other) 
Martin J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.81% Average accuracy—99.29% 


(held jointly with two others) 


The World’s Shorthand Championship has been won five times in succession by 
Gregg writers. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship Contests have been won by writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


For Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity—Gregg leads the world. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ~— BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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Over 4 million 
REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITERS 
built and sold 








HERE are many reasons for the over- 
whelming demand for Remington 


every field of typewriter development, 


Typewriters for instruction purposes by and every department of typewriter ser- 
the business schools of America, but this vice. 
one great reason contains all the others. REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Remington, founder of the typewriter in- Division of Remington Rand 

374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


dustry, is today the recognized leader in Branches Everywhere 
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EDITORIALS 


Chicago's Reputation 
W* FELL desperately in love with Chicago 


in 1875 when it was making its glorious 
recovery from its calamitous conflagration, and 
in the fifty-two years since then we have 
said in every state in the Union on thousands 
of platforms, to literally millions of hearers, 
that Chicago has the most distinct personality 
of any City in the country, and is in the high- 
est sense the American metropolis. 

We have no disposition to modify any state- 
ment we have ever made about the personality 
of Chicago, and our faith in the city indus- 
trially, commercially or civically has never 
been greater than it is today. 

All this makes it almost unbearable to have 
all the people in every nook and corner of this 
vast land think that the official educational 
leadership is to be non-professional, strictly 
political and individualistically ambitious. 

Far be it from us to say that this is true, 
but all classes of people, professional and 


lay people, consider the school situation in 
Chicago as hopeless from an educational stand- 
point, and this will be the sub-conscious im- 
pression of all America for several years what- 
ever glory may come to Chicago otherwise. 
This is tragedy beyond estimate. The masses 
of people know nothing definite and care noth- 
ing about the individuals involved in this prob- 
lem. The public gets its impressions mysteri- 
ously, but retains them tenaciously. 





Montclair’s Notable Opening 


HE State Teachers’ College at Montclair, 
New Jersey, re-created to prepare teachers 

for Junior and Senior High Schools, enrolled 
one hundred and forty students in its first class. 
Of these seventy-six per cent. were from the 
upper fourth of their graduating class in New 
Jersey senior high schools last June, and thirty- 
one per cent. were from the upper tenth of the 
class. None will ever be received who are not 
in the upper half of their class. There are 
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several new men on the faculty, all coming before the “retiring law” was in effect, and 
from important positions, and all with elaborate they were a very lively bunch of retired educa. 
scholastic preparation and professional experi- tors. 
ence. The conference was arranged and conducted 
by Frank W. Wright of the State Department, T 
Massachusetts Normal Schools director of the Normal Schools. tar 
HE tenth annual conference of the Massa- of 
chusetts State Normal Schools at Bridge- Secretary Roy W. Cloud $0 
water was exceptionally strong in talent from : 
the ten state schools. The outside talent was OY W. CLOUD, superintendent of Red- of 
James E. Russell, Teachers College, New York wood City, California, has accepted the cal 
City, and Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, George secretaryship of the California State Associa- int 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. tion. This is certainly a man’s job, and those Ty 
Dr. James EF. Russell’s addresses were on who know him intimately are confident that he ca) 
“What is Professional Training?” and “ Next will succeed. He has certainly been a genu. an 
Steps in Teacher Training.” Dr. Pendleton’s ine success as a city superintendent and has m 
topics were: “ How the Practice School Func- avoided all factional friction in professional ur 
tions in a Good Normal School,” “ What Con- activities, which is highest commendation in 
stitutes Good Teaching, and How Can It be entering upon the new responsibilities. da 
Developed? ” th 
: One ” 7, muons bn y ig geresing of the Triumph of Arthur Deane - 
our days was the symposium in which the five te 
retired principals talked of “The Normal RTHUR DEANE’S “Your Boy and Your - 
School in Retrospect and Prospect.” It was Girl,” now used by some daily paper in ei 
William D. Parkinson’s first appearance as a Practically every city in the United States, is 
retired functionary, and made it appear quite second only to remarkable triumph of Angelo g 
ridiculous to think of him as “retired,” for Patri’s series when they appeared. Arthur ye 
there was nothing more virile and forward- Deane has struck a heavy “pay streak,” as the 
looking at the conference than fits address. Mine projector would say. He reaches a th 
William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Henry D. wide range of family problems, and is a hundred hi 
Whittemore, Framingham, and Frank F. Mur- per cent. sensible in his suggestion of solution e 
dock, North Adams, retired of their own motion of the most complex problems. e 
a 
: h 
A Clearing House for Your Problems a 
a 

The problems of education are both great and small. Often the smaller prob- y 
lems consume so much of the active school man’s time that he has little left for the } 
larger ones. 

To select the events of major significance and present them in its pages, has al- n 
ways been the aim of the Journal of Education. Trifles have had no undue emphasis ; 
here. Nor will they ever have. | a 

Nevertheless—the Journal is to have a new department in which some of the ' r 
minor matters connected with school administration will be treated. The purpose t 
will not be to magnify these details, but to assist busy executives in performing their . s 
work efficiently, so that they may have more time to devote to whatever they deem t 
of prime importance. f 

The new feature will start in our issue of October 24 and will appear each week. p 
We have been fortunate in obtaining as editor of this feature an unusually gifted and F 
successful official actively engaged in public school work. The editor, whose name will ] 
not be disclosed, invites readers of this magazine to send along queries and sugges- ‘ 
tions. ‘ 

The department is an experiment. Its continuance will depend upon its useful- 
ness to our readers. It can be made a veritable clearing house for the exchange of ‘ 
plans, hints, discoveries, and solutions. ; 

Address your letters to “Editor of School Problems,” in care of this office. ; 

Whatever is of concern to you in your work will be of interest and concern to 
others. If you don’t know, ask. If you do know, pass along your knowledge. 

a 
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A Crimeless Generation 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


HE greatest need of America is a crimeless 
generation. It is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the marketing of crops, the limiting 
of armament on sea and land, or anything else 
social, industrial or civic. 

It is unimportant whether a larger per cent. 
of youth are worse than in the past, but there 
can be no question but that bad youth can do 
infinitely more harm than in the oxcart age. 
Two youngsters, boys or girls, in their teens 
can stage fifty hold-ups, burn a dozen churches 
and murder several worthy citizens. The auto- 
mobile lends a halo to youthful misdeeds wholly 
unknown even in horse and buggy life. 

Our concern is with tomorrow and not yester- 
day. Let the schools and churches go on as 
they are now going, and the imagination cannot 
picture America as it will be twelve years from 
today when the twenty million children who 
enter schools and Sundays School in 1928 are 
eighteen years of age. 

It is possible and easy to have a crimeless 
generation of eighteen-year-old youth twelve 
years from today, 

The first need is for everybody to believe that 
there can be a crimeless generation. The pub- 
lic had to believe that yellow fever could be 
eliminated ; that cattle ticks were needless; that 
every pest can be eliminated. 

In 1919 an orchardist in Southeastern Ohio 
advertised in the press that he would give any 
lumber dealer his entire acre orchard of large 
apple trees if he would take the trees, roots and 
all. He said he had sprayed the orchard that 
year and only one lone apple had been produced. 
He was through with apple raising. 

The State Department sent its expert ento- 
mologist there to take that orchard in hand. He 
left one tree unsprayed, sprayed a second tree 
at the wrong time, and a third tree was sprayed 
no higher than it could be done by standing on 
the ground. We were in that orchard in late 
summer, 1920. The two trees were barren, the 
third tree was barren at the top, but the papers 
far and near spread the glad tidings that the 
owner received seven hundred dollars that year 
from the apples on the rest of the acre orchard. 
From that time until now the orchards there- 
abouts have had the right spray in the right 
Way at the right time. 

There is one state that has faith that all 
youth can be crimeless, and one community of 
several thousand school children is demonstrat- 
img as definitely as did the expert Ohio orchard- 
ist that it is being done. 

The first indispensable requisite is a perfect 


accounting system, one that knows every month. 
where everyone from twelve to eighteen years 
oi age is—in school or out; what he is doing, 
and how he is doing it. In the autumn of 1926 
there were three hundred and fifty-two boys 
in that city who were not in the right place, 
doing the right thing in the right way. In 
June, 1927, every one of these was satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

In the office of the superintendent of schools 
there is a card catalogue which accounts for 
every one of the thousands of children and 
youth of the district from twelve to eighteen 
each month. If a child changes his school or 
his job he is accounted for. If he moves to 
another city in the state he is accounted for 
in his new environment. 

Why does a student try to avoid school? 
There are two men who do nothing but follow 
up each case. These foot-free men know no 
hours, no days, no space limit for their service. 
One has the entire East side, industrial com- 
munity, the other has the West side, residential 
and market gardening district. 

A lad of fourteen simply would not stay in 
school and the teacher did not want him there. 
“Why don’t you like school?” asked the 
friendly specialist. “I am not ready to go to 
school at nine o’clock. I get up at five o'clock, 
go to my traps and get my muskrats and take 
them to my market, and it interferes with my 
business to go to school.” 

“Isn’t there anything that you could learn 
in school that you would like to learn?” 

“Oh, yes. I'd like to know how to cure 
muskrat skins. I’d get a lot more for my skins 
if I could cure them.” 

“All right,” said the friendly specialist, “ you 
come to the high school "he was in the sixth 
grade— a week from next Monday, and we'll 
have some one who can teach you how to cure 
muskrat skins.” 

Now there was another more serious problem 
for the friendly specialist. He had to deal with 
the system. There was nothing in the new 
and idealized curriculum which provided for 
curing muskrat skins. And this lad had not 
completed the eighth grade. 

But the specialist thought in terms of the 
muskrat lad instead of the curriculum, and he 
nos¢cd around in the laboratories till he found a 
teacher who would be glad to learn, himself, 
how to cure a muskrat skin and would be ready 
for the lad on Monday of the next week. 

Interest in the lad was general. One of the 
women teachers had a coyote skin offered her 
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for a rug, and she asked the muskrat boy if he 
could cure it, and he did it to the queen’s taste. 

That lad stayed in school daily from early 
to late because he was provided with one book 
after another about fur-bearing animals, their 
habits, their value and the marketing of furs. 

That sixth-grader muskrat pupil was the 
greatest thrill in the high school. 

There was a_ sixteen-year-old youth who 
would not go to school and would do no steady 
work anywhere. He was an alarming problem. 

“What would you like tp do when you are 
eighteen years old? When you are a man?” 

“T’d like to get into an automobile factory. 
I like to fool with machinery. I know a lot 
about automobiles, but I'll never be a chauffeur, 
that’s poor business.” 

The friendly specialist wrote to Detroit, told 
a manager about the lad, and it was arranged 
that if the lad would go to school and study 
whatever he was told to study to show that he 
was not a crank-individualist and would work 
at anything Saturdays, evenings, and in vaca- 
tion until he had earned and banked one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars they would take him on. 

The fellow did his part, and at eighteen he 
had the money and went to Detroit with the 
approval of everyone. 

The friendly specialist interested the Lyons 
Club in him, and they gave him a send-off. 
They wrote to the Lyons Club of Detroit, and 
upon his arrival he was met at the train by 
some “Lyons,” who took him to a _ boarding 
place, and later to the place where he was to 
work. He demonstrated exceptional skill, and 
was soon regarded as a “ great prospect.” 

When I spoke on this subject at the National 
Education Association a delightful teacher of 
English said to me: “Oh, these are good 
stories, but you would demoralize a_ high 
school with a thousand students just to fool 
with a fellow who had no higher aspiration than 
curing muskrat skins.” 

My reply was that while the dirt farmers 
were trying to get Congress to give some aid 
to ease their market, Congress appropriated 
millions as soon as one corn borer appeared in 
Towa. 

Any curriculum that can be wrecked by ex- 
tending a sympathetic hand to save one social, 
industrial or civic corn borer is a menace to 
humanity. 

The business of a curriculum is to give an 
achievement thrill to children and youth from 
twelve to eighteen years of age. 

In a suburb of Boston is a Louis Pasteur 


School, the first in the New World to bear 
that name. 
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“It must have been uamed by a physician,” 
I remarked to a friend. 

“Oh, no. It was named by a letter carrier, 
He will be at the luncheon today.” 

Later I sat beside that letter carrier, and said: 
“IT was in the school over on street.” 


“The Louis Pasteur School? I named that 
school! ” 





“How did you happen to choose that name?” 

“When I was a youngster in Bangor, Maine, 
a physician in a talk told about Louis Pasteur, 
and I said then that I'd name a school for that 
fellow. It is not a great business to be a 
letter carrier, but it is easy to get on a School 
Board and easy to be chairman of the board 
if you have a purpose in it that does not scare 
people, and so I named that school for Louis 
Pasteur.” 

I have no question but that there were 
teachers in that Bangor school who thought it an 
outrage to keep those children from their les- 
sons on compound fractions and the split infini- 
tive, but I think it was a noble thing to give 
that youngster an achievement thrill that lasted 
till he was chairman of the School Board ina 
suburban city of twenty thousand people. 

A lad with such an achievement thrill will 
never jeopardize society, socially, industrially or 
civically. 

Utah started her crusade to produce crime- 
less youth in 1920, and legislated to that end, 
but the scheme failed to function adequately 
because of serious weaknesses. The account- 
ing was only in September, and while every- 
one from fourteen to eighteen was accounted 
for as at school or at work then, he could slip 
out in two weeks and not be accounted for till 
the next September. Now everyone 1s 
accounted for every month. 

Then there was no follow-up equipment, 
such as the friendly specialist provides. 

Then there was no attempt to have the cuf- 
riculum make a place for anyone who did not 
fit into it all the time in the regulation way. 

When the tax-saving machinery employed an 
expert at a good wage to search for school 
extravagances he appeared before the Financial 
Council that passes upon the public school 
budget and protested against an item of sevet 
hundred dollars for the “ Accounting Scheme,” 
because that was a “fad” unheard of when he 
went to school. He also protested the appro 
priation for two teachers who did not teach—- 
the friendly specialists. When the  superif- 
tendent explained these items the tax-savef 
who employed the budget searcher apologized 
for this interference with so noble a work. 





Universities are large corporations which require large sums to work with, and their divr 


dends are huge. 


—Percy S. Straus. 
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Belding’s Page 


THREE R’S PLUS 


O MULTITUDINOUS are the demands upon 
the schools, demands which consume the 
time and attention of pupils and teachers alike, 
that administrators sometimes wonder what 
the end will be. Will the “real business” of 
instruction be crowded out entirely and the 
school day be given over to extraneous activi- 
ties? This might easily come to pass. The 
only thing that will stop it will be the back- 
bene of educators who insist upon driving 
away the needless interruptions. 

Not all interruptions are to be resisted, how- 
ever. The pupils are undergoing preparation 
for a life which is increasingly complex. The 
child who ventured forth into the busy world 
with no knowledge beyond the “three R’s,” in 
these times, would be ill fitted to cope with so 
bewildering a universe. It is well to remem- 
ber this. The schools cannot be cut off com- 
pletely from the currents of community life 
without injury to the pupils. Something of the 
community life must be allowed to seep in. 
How much and in what ways, the school off- 
cials should decide. Perhaps the main trouble 
now is that so many organizations with particu- 
lar axes to grind are clamoring at the gates of 
Fducation as to leave but little opportunity for 
the teaching profession to make deliberate and 
wise choices. 

Preserving a discreet balance between letting 
everything in and keeping everything out is no 
simple task. 


COSTLY CROWDING 


HE High School at Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, is one of many similar institutions in 
the United States that suffer from overcrowd- 
ing. The pupils cannot all be accommodated 
at the same time. So the freshmen have been 
Teceiving instruction in the afternoons only. 
Experienced educators could have guessed 
what the results would be. Even the public 
now knows something of this matter; for news 
has reached the daily press that the present 
freshman class contains upwards of fifty pupils 
who are repeating the grade because they 
failed to pass last year. The same news story 
goes on to estimate that, at $100 a head, the 
repeaters will cost the taxpayers of Westfield 
$5,000 during the current year. That is good 
food for thought. But of course it is not the 
whole story. The probabilities are that a great 
many more than the fifty “flunkers” were un- 
able to obtain the full benefits of last year’s in- 
struction. Moreover, the carrying of re- 


peaters tends to intensify still further the 
crowding, and to hamper progress. Things are 
likely to go from bad to worse until new and 
ample facilities are provided—which is sure to 
be soon, in as intelligent and enterprising a 
city as Westfield has the name of being. 





UNWORKABLE RULES 

ULES that cannot be enforced are worse 
than no rules at all. A school committee 
sometimes becomes aroused over some apparent 
flaw in the conduct of a school, and decides to 
remedy the defect by means of a “thou shalt 
not.” Committees would do well to follow the 
advice of active administrators and teachers as to 
what is workable with young people. A code 
of behavior which cannot be “sold” to the 
majority of pupils might better be left uncoded. 





UNTRUTHS SEEK ENTRY 

SHARP lookout must be kept against mis- 
leading propaganda which appears as edu- 
cation. Large masses of printed material are 
supplied free of charge to newspapers, clergy- 
men and educators, in the hope that some 
particular “cause” or commercial interest will 
benefit. It is not always easy to detect the 

wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Special care needs to be exercised regarding 
the motion picture exhibits which are offered 
without cost for use in schools. A strict censor- 
ship of such films by educators needs to be set 
up. 

By way of illustration, let me cite the film 
sent out by a certain yeast company. What 
could be more harmlessly enlightening than a 
portrayal of the chemistry of the leavening 
process, together with the manner of manufac- 
turing yeast? Surely this would be educational. 
So the teacher accepts the film without ques- 
tion. And as the pictures speed along, a 
pathetic figure of a sick person is shown, de- 
bilitated and forlorn—until, presto! some one 
hands him a yeast cake; he takes more yeast 
cakes, and soon is the personification of health. 
Is it educational or even right, I ask you, to use 
the schools for exploiting alleged remedies 
for human ills—remedies which should be left 
to physicians to prescribe? Yet the price of 
free films is often paid in such biased and possi- 
bly dangerous suggestions. 


Clutou (0, (Pkhing 


Associate Editor. 
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Encouraging Pupils to Think 


By FRANCIS LE ROY COPPER 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan 


HERE are many reasons why we should 
encourage pupils to think. Thinking gives 
a child confidence in himself, which is a big 
factor in his success. The saying is very true, 
“He can if he thinks he can.” It improves the 
morals of the child and of the whole class. 
It makes the recitation more interesting. Think- 
ing is the child’s birthright. This is why he is 
endowed with brains. Thinking also develops 
his brain, which is his mental capital. Success- 
ful thinking gives beneficial emotional experi- 
ence. How many persons have cried out 
“Eureka!” when their thoughts have registered 
satisfactorily. Just think of the emotional 
thrill a child experiences when he proudly ex- 
claims: “I have an idea!” 

Thinking is an economical way of doing 
things. It saves time; it saves effort; it saves 
material. It is what makes life worth living. 
It really is living, for what a person thinks, 
that he is. It strengthens one’s personality. 
There is a close relationship between thinking 
and action, for what one thinks largely deter- 
mines what he does. We excuse some people 
for what they do because of their inability to 
think rightly; we expect much of others be- 
cause they can think effectively. It has been 
found by Terman and others that the conduct 
of children of strong mentality is superior to 
that of children of weak mentality. Thinking 
seems to guide their actions into right social 
channels. It lifts one above instincts and im- 
pulses and helps him to escape from the thral- 
dom of superstition and tradition. It places 
his conduct upon a rational basis, and it multi- 
plies his powers a hundred or even a thousand 
fold. 

Before going further perhaps we should define 
what we mean by thinking. By thinking we 
do not nrean the mere aimless functioning of 
the mind, such as reverie or day dreaming. 
Real thinking consists in weighing probabilities, 
seeing _ relationship, reflecting, 
gathering data, making judgments. It 
must be purposeful and true. 
power, persistency and will. 

There is general agreement among those 
who have made a study of the question of 
thinking that we as a people do not think as 
much or as effectively as we should, and that 
we do not sincerely encourage it on the part of 
the pupils. 


comparing, 
and 


It requires brain 


There is also consensus of opinion 
that the child is capable of thinking and that he 
ought to be encouraged to do so on a level 
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commensurate with his 


perience. 


intelligence and ex- 


Children are sometimes really clever in their 


thinking. A few days ago I was walking down 
the street with a little friend about seven 
years old. I asked him how far he knew the 


multiplication table. He replied that he knew 
it to the sevens, but that he did not know the 
sevens very well. He said: “ Do you know what 
I dc whenI get a problem like 7 X 4? I turn 
it around, and think 4X 7, for I know the 
fours, and it works well.” That little fellow 
was doing a pretty good grade of thinking. 

We need training in thinking, for the popu- 
lace is as a whole rather gullible. We still 
occasionally try to get something for nothing, 
buy gold bricks, bet on inside information itt 
horse races, and fall for confidential tips on 
the stock market. Why? Simply because we 
do not think the thing all the way through 
logically and fairly. If adults do not think 
as they should it is because they were not 
trained and encouraged to do so as children. 
Perhaps the strenuous life we are asking our 
pupils to live does not leave 
real thinking. 


much time for 
And, yet, thinking is not for 
leisure time alone, it may evolve from what a 
child hears, sees, and feels in connection with 
his daily life as a pupil. 

The teacher has a wonderful opportunity to 
encourage thinking on the part of the children. 
Away back in early Greece Socrates, the grand 
old teacher and philosopher, spent his life 
teaching young people to think clearly, honestly 
and effectively. He helped them to formu- 
late their questions accurately and put them to 
themselves for an answer. He taught them 
how to investigate, weigh evidence and arrive 
at their own conclusions. 

How can we provoke thinking on the part of 
the child? much can be 
done, but in the ordinary child there are several 
ways. One way is by asking thought-provoking 
questions in the assignment of the lesson, in 
the testing of the child’s knowledge of the 
daily lesson, and in the more formal examina- 
tion of the child’s comprehension of the sub- 
ject. Many studies have been made of _ the 
type of examination questions asked by the 
teachers. These studies have shown that a 
very small percentage of such questions are 
thought-provoking ones, the most of them 
being fact or memory questions. Another way 
is to make assignments which require thought, 
not to interpret what the assignment means, 
but to execute it. The project is of such @ 
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nature as to lend itself nicely to this pur- 
pose. .And still another way is to encourage 
the child to ask questions about that which 
he does not understand after he has tried his 
best to understand it, and to require him to 
give his reasons for the position he takes on 
various questions. The teacher will find many 
opportunities to give support to the child’s 
thinking. She can be sympathetic with his 
efforts; she can stimulate and guide him by 
tactful questions and suggestions. A good 
teacher will not require that a child agree with 
her on all questions. 

There are indications to tell us when the child 
is thinking. The facial expression is a good 
index. When a child is wrestling with a prob- 
lem his face is rather serious and troubled, but 
when he has mastered the problem his face 
lights up and beams. He is then eager to ex- 
press himself. Another indication is a child’s 
disagreement with his classmates, the author, 
or even with the teacher. This may show that 
the child is wrong, but it surely indi- 
cates that he is thinking, The fact that 
a child is puzzled or perplexed is a 
good sign. And still another indication is the 
bona-fide questions he asks about his work 
and the type of explanations he gives. 

Constructive thinking has blazed the way 
to progress in the world’s history. Thinking 
being subjective, the same set of facts or the 
same situation may arouse wonderment in one 
person and not in another. To the thinker 
seemingly commonplace things may suggest an 
idea or arouse a train of thought. For exam- 
ple, many persons before the time of Mendel 
had, of course, seen flowers growing in gardens, 
and had noticed that they crossed, and that 
some characters were present in the crossing in 
some, and not in others, but it was reserved 
for Mendel, the Austrian monk, to conceive the 
idea of some ascertainable law governing 
hybridism in plant life. This conception led 
through constructive thinking and experimen- 
tation to what is known today as Mendel’s 
Law. 

A good example of effective thinking is 
afforded by Joseph Lister, the father of anti- 
septic surgery. Prior to the time of Lister 
surgery was often accompanied by blood poi- 
soning, gangrene or tetanus, and the mortality 
in surgical operations was nearly fifty per cent. 
No doubt many surgeons were reconciled to 
this deplorable condition. But Joseph Lister, 
a young British surgeon, wondered if this con- 
dition could not be improved. By scientific 
thinking and experimentation he became con- 
vinced that the cause of the trouble was Jocal 
in the wound itself. After reading a paper 
by Pasteur advocating the theory that germs 
were the cause of putrefaction, he took for his 
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problem the introduction of antiseptic methods 
into surgery. He decided that the way to 
prevent the festering of wounds was to keep 
the germs of the air from the wound. How to 
do this became his immediate. problem. He 
recalled that at Carlisle, England, carbolic acid 
had been used to counteract the foul odor of 
sewage; from this he decided that carbolic 
acid must be germicidal. Coupling this idea 
with Pasteur’s germ theory he decided that 
carbolic acid would be effective in dressing 
wounds, By soaking his dressings in carbolic 
acid he met with astoundingly beneficial re- 
sults. Thus we see that the scientific thinking 
of a young man liberated surgery from the 
awful pall that hung over it, and conferred a 
lasting blessing upon all mankind. 

The cause of malarial fever presents another 
case in point. Long had the people supposed 
that malarial fever was caused by the miasma 
of the swamps. This belief was supported by 
the fact that the fever occurred in swampy 
regions. Then some medical thinkers began 
to be skeptical. Finally they proposed the 
hypothesis that perhaps the fever was caused 
by the bite of the mosquito. After the idea 
was once conceived, through observation and 
experimentation, the hypothesis was substan- 
tiated, and the true cause known. 

Likewise, many people before the time of 
James Watt had no doubt sat by the fire and 
watched the lid of the tea kettle rise and fall 
with the steam, but they simply took it for 
granted and made nothing of it. But one day, 
according to the story, as young Watt watched 
the same phenomenon it set him thinking. He 
began to see in his mind the relationship be- 
tween the rising and the falling of the tea 
kettle lid and work that might be accomplished 
by steam. As a result of his thinking steam 
has been harnessed and is now one of the 
mightiest giants of industry. 

Thinking is really the thing that has brought 
about progress in the various lines of activity. 
The part which thinking has played in the in- 
dustries is summed up nicely in the poem, the 
first two stanzas of which follow :— 


THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer by which the steel is wrought, 

Back of the workshop’s clamor the seeker may find the 
thought ; 

The thought that is ever master of iron and steam and 
steel, 

That rises above disaster and tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, the clear-eyed man 
who knows}; 
For into each plow or sabre, each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, which gives the work 4 soul, 
— Berton Braley, 
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The Lecture Method as a Teaching Device 


By JOSEPH I. PASCAL 
New York City 


BSEN in his famous play “Ghosts” develops 
the gruesome yet somewhat stimulating 
idea of the presence of ghosts walking all 
about us. These are principally not ghosts 
of dead people but ghosts of old, outworn ideas. 
We are hemmed in, literally surrounded by 
these invisible yet potent ghosts of the past. 
It is a salutary though somewhat harrowing 
experience for any individual to analyze once 
in a while the extent to which his whole life, 
in thought and action, is weighted by dead ideas, 
discarded beliefs and mouldy institutions. 

These ghosts of the past invade every social 
phase of activity as they invade the life behavior 
of every individual. It is therefore perfectly 
natural for us to expect and to find the sphere 
of education similarly overlaid, bound and 
gagged by these ghosts of the past. There are 
many such in the field of education. I shall 
touch upon only one, namely the lecture method 
of teaching. 

A typical scene in a classroom presided 
over by a teacher-lecturer is somewhat as 
follows: A group of eager individuals aglow 
with eyes and ears keyed to highest pitch in 
order to catch every word of the lecture. With 
strained necks and cramped bodies they lean 
forward, tensely perched, anxious to get every 
word and ever fearful of missing something. 
Their hands clutch pen or pencil madly racing 
over the paper in a wild endeavor to keep up 
with a torrent of words, and wholly oblivious 
to the significance or meaning of these words. 
The haunted look and appeal to a neighbor 
when some word or expression is missed in this 
wild rush is truly pathetic. When unfamiliar 
words, technical terms or foreign names are 
interspersed in the lecture’ the effort 
often amounts to agony in trying to get 
these clusive things correctly down on paper. 
Indeed the whole picture is that of a multi-eyed, 
multi-eared, and multi-fingered, anxious-looking 
animal, painfully trying with all its might to 
stretch and swell in order to gather and catch 
in full a huge, fast-falling shower of wisdom. 
It can’t stop for a refreshing drink or even for 
a taste of the precious liquid for fear of losing 
some of the fast falling drops. 

This picture with slight modifications de- 
pendent on the nature of the subject, the dis- 
position of the lecturer and the student body, is 
found as a standard method of instruction in 
practically every institution of learning. And 
what a pity! Nay, what a tragedy! For tragic 
it is indeed, For all this information which 
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the students so painfully try to acquire could be 
obtained with perfect ease and comfort from 
the printed page of a book or a set of mimeo- 
graphed sheets. In the vast majority of cases 
all the wisdom so plentifully poured forth by 
the lecturer is the second or third-hand infor- 
mation culled from one or more books. If the 
lecturer had developed something new and 
original he would have had it published. 

Now this information when put on _ the 
printed page is at the service of the student 
at any time and in any manner his conveni- 
ence may dictate. The silent book is the great- 
est thing on earth. It gives you the informa- 
tion as rapidly or as slowly as you desire; it 
repeats for you the material as many times as 
you choose. It spells out every word for you, 
giving you as much time as you wish to 
learn the spelling of technical terms or unusual 
names. It goes with you to the solitary woods 
or the crowded subway, ever ready to impart 
to you the information you desire. Unlike the 
lecturer its voice is ever clear and clean cut, 
free from panting breath, a heavy tongue or 
nasal catarrh. It browses patiently in your 
lap while you ruminate over some of its con- 
tents, and is instantly awake when you choose 
to consult it again. 

A curious by-product of the lecture system 
and perhaps one reason for its persistence is the 
fear current among many teachers that if the 
lecture system were really discarded the 
teacher’s position would. grow less in impor- 
tance. But this is decidedly wrong. The true 
teacher is not a substitute for a book. The 
function of the teacher is not to impart infor- 
mation that can be found in a book or presented 
on a mimeographed sheet. The teacher can 
never compete with the printed word in that 
respect. Information can be obtained infinitely 
better from silent books. But the teacher has 
a far more exalted function. His place is te 
clarify and amplify the material read. Explana- 
tion of what is not fully understood, enrich- 
ment and elaboration of the subject as seen 
from his larger viewpoint are the things de- 
manded from a first-rate teacher. For such 
work no book can supplant him. 

The living voice is a necessity in teaching, 
but it must be the voice of more than one man. 
True teaching is a give-and-take proposjtion 
where teacher and student exchange ideas on 
the material covered.. The lecture system, 
which places at the top of the class oné man 
whose function is to pour a barrel of wisdom 
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(the size of the barrel depending on the length 
of the period) into the heads of his students, 
is as barren for the teacher as for the stu- 
dents. Every teacher will subscribe to the 
words of the Hebrew prophet: “ For lo, I have 
gathered wisdom from all my disciples.” Some- 
times even a simple query by a_ backward 
student may contain the germ of a stimulating 
idea which will be eagerly seized upon by an 
alert teacher. 

Yet the lecture system has some points of 
merit which make it suitable for occasional use. 
For a book is a static entity, as soon as it is 
printed it becomes fixed. The lecture, on the 
other hand. is a dynamic affair, it can take 
advantage of the very latest discovery or epi- 
sode bearing on the subject. Moreover, the 
vital spark of the “viva voce” often has an 
exhilarating effect rarely found in the cold 
printer's type. But this holds good only when 
a lecture is delivered in an‘informal, spontane- 
ous manner, without notes or manuscript. Lec- 
turing from a manscript, with the eyes glued 
to the paper, will never raise enough of a spark 
to kindle a baby’s toy balloon. Yet this is the 
manner in which nearly all lectures are given, 
read as written word for word. 

Just how minutely such leetures are written 
up was once forcibly brought to my attention 
by the following incident. One of my lecturing 
professors some years ago, on one occasion 
forgot to take his lecture notes with him at 
the erd of his lecture, walking off without 
them. I happened to notice the manuscript on 
his desk on my way out, and took them up to 
him. But while searching for him I glanced 
through the notes, and was struck by the head- 
ing of one lecture, which began with the 
phrase: “ Thank you, gentlemen.” I could not 
recall having heard him say this phrase, and I 
was at a loss to understand it. As the profes- 
sor was a really fine and estimable gentleman 
I made bold to ask him for the meaning of 
that phrase in connection with that lecture. 
Whereupon he told me that the lecture in 
question was the one he had prepared for his 
first reappearance in school after an absence 
of a few weeks due to illness. He had ex- 
pected some applause from the student body on 
his reappearance, and had written that phrase 
as an acknowledgment. It so happened that 
there was no applause, and he was, as he freely 
acknowledged, a bit confused by having to omit 
the first phrase of the lecture. Now while this 
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professor was a fine scholar and a gentleman he 
was not of the type who could give a sparkling, 
impassioned, spontaneous lecture. And a great 
many lecturers are like him in this respect. 

But while the lecture system is, in general, 
not suitable as a teaching device, it is excel- 
lent as a medium for disseminating general cul- 
ture. A good lecturer can impart a good deal 
of information to a body of men, who would 
not themselves read up on the subject, who 
come voluntarily for this information, and who 
listen just for the fun of learning something 
with little effort. Their only motive is their 
own desire, and they can absorb as much or as 
little as they choose. This very attitude enables 
them to absorb quite a lot, being free from the 
worry of taking notes and of having to give 
account of the amount retained. The differ- 
ence between the attitude of such men at a 
lecture and that of students seeking “ credits ” 
and worrying about “medians” and “ quar- 
tiles,” is as the difference between the calm and 
repose of Omar Khayyam and the drive and 
fury of Mr. Babbitt. 

Whence comes this ghost of the lecture sys- 
tem? It comes down to us from the times 
when printing was unknown, when information 
by word of mouth was practically the only way 
information could be obtained. With the ad- 
vent of printing one would have expected the 
rapid disappearance of this clumsy method of 
imparting information. But no, while the art 
of printing has been with us for four centuries 
or so the ghost of the pre-Gutenberg days still 
clings to us. 

Strangely enough, the problem method, so 
ably developed by Socrates, has been practi- 
cally lost to the world of education, As a 
teaching device it is, of course, infinitely 
superior to the lecture system, because. it 
alone stimulates thought, inquiry and analysis. 
But unfortunately it lay dead for about two 
thousand years and has only recently been 
revived, and that to a slight degree. 

What is equally amazing is that while the 
lecture system has often been condemned bv 
great educators and college presidents, it still 
goes merrily on its way as spry as ever, in the 
very same institutions presided over by these 
educators. The why of this would make an 
interesting subject for psychological inquiry, 
which inquiry I bequeath to my successors and 
heirs. 





“When you convince a man that he is an animal and nothing but an animal, he will act like 
an animal and you will have a recrudescence of the jungle.” 


—President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University. 








The School and Morals 


By E. E. CATES 
Los Angeles, California 


667TRHAT it is possible to teach morality with- 

out sectarianism is demonstrated before 
our eyes every day. Morality is conformity on 
the part of the individual to the manners and 
customs found essential to the well-being of 
society as a whole. Social combination in insti- 
tutions is civilization. In civilization the moral 
individual acts so as to re-enforce his fellows. 
The school is a social body. It is an institution, 
and all its discipline fits the pupil for combin- 
ing rationally with his fellows. 

“There must emanate from the teacher a 
moral influence going to make manly men and 
womanly women. It must command obedience. 
It must induce cleanliness and neatness. It 
must enjoin temperance and sobriety. It must 
promote respect for society and law. It must 
require attention and industry. It must sharpen 
the wits. It must encourage individual think- 
ing. It must cultivate a love for the beautiful. 
It must exact loyalty to the truth. It must 
inspire reverence for God.” 

Thus spoke Dr. Andrew S. Draper when he 
was president of the University of Illinois. And 
now after a lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century his words come to us with renewed 
emphasis. - 

The first essentials of morality—self-control, 
truthfulness, obedience, unselfishness—must be 
not merely constantly enjoined in our schools, 
but must be practiced for the successful work- 
ing of any school. Modesty, purity, chastity 
of word and act must be strictly required of 
each and every pupil not only in the school, but 
about the school building. Many pupils obtain 
almost their whole training in all these virtues 
from the influence of the school, since they 
are not taught them at home, and many never 
go to church nor to Sunday School. If besides 
all this they are subject during five or six 
hours every day to a*teacher who exhibits all 
these virtues, the influence is incalculable, inas- 
much as example is more than precept. A 
morally earnest teacher through the silent influ- 
ence of her personal example and through the 
spirit with which she performs the daily duties 
of her office unconsciously exerts a subtle moral 
influence, which is more potent than any formal 
instruction in morals can possibly be. 

The relations of teacher to pupil create num- 
berless occasions for private, direct, personal 
appeals to the instincts of manliness and 
womanliness which are seldom wanting in 
boys and girls. 
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The trouble with the dishonest and vicious 
is not so often their ignorance of the true and 
right as their failure, through neglect and 
evil example, to have formed those habits of 
thought and action which constitute a well- 
ordered, a self-controlled, a moral character 
and life. 

Some things which have a moral and ethical 
value in the school are :— 

ORDER 

As “order is Heaven's first law” so it is the 
first and abiding law of the schoolroom. But 
excellence in government is no longer meas- 
ured by the test of folded hands and slumber- 
ous stillness. The most expensive thing in the 
educational, and indeed in the divine, economy 
is disorder. Disorder is immoral. Every school 
executive is willing to give every teacher a 
chance except the teacher of a disorderly 
school, for someone else must have a chance, 
and that person is the child. The teacher who 
after months and years still finds her pupils 
disorderly, restless and idle may well ask her- 
self whether her powers might not be better 
employed in some other pursuit. She should 
have secured on the part of her pupils such a 
habit of orderly industry, such an appreciation 
of its benefits, such loyalty to herself, and such 
love for the right that they would themselves 
frown down the lawless attempts of any new- 
comer. Nothing worthy the name of character 
has been induced till in the chance absence of 
the teacher the pupils of their own accord 
Shall fall into their places and their allotted 
tasks at the appointed time. 

OBEDIENCE AND RESPECT FOR LAW 

These are moral principles which the school 
must inculcate. This is the way former Super- 
intendent Howland once voiced his view of 
the matter: “A command may be in order in 
the prison or in the barracks, but in the school, 
as in the family, never, except as a kind of 
punishment.” Pupils must understand that the 
directions of the teacher must be followed 
whether they come in the form of a request or 
a command. They should also be given to 
understand that the rules of the school are not 
to be infringed; otherwise they will be vio- 
lators of the civil law when they leave school. 
Is the present crime wave traceable to the 
laxity of discipline in our schools? 

And when all efforts prove futile—even to 
the use of the rod, which has been the salva- 
tion of many a boy—and the benefit to the 
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pupil becomes hopelessly commensurate with 
the harm his presence brings to the school, let 
him be becomingly remitted to the care of his 
legal and responsible guardian, to whose natural 
and maternal instincts we assume, as the law 
has done, the charge may be safely confided. 
Within the schoolroom, and within his own 
domain, the teacher stands on his own right, 
and he will wisely omit those functions which 
only, as installed in loco parentis, he is allowed 
to exercise. I am fully aware of the heresy, to 
some minds, of this view; but it seems to me 
that the true basis of the teacher’s power and 
authority inheres of right in his office, what- 
ever dicta to the contrary may be borrowed 
from among the dusty decisions of forgotten 
judges. I believe that the school grounds are 
defined by, their legal boundaries, as any 
grounds are, and that if the unruly urchin 
breaks his neighbor’s window or pilfers his 
fruit-stand on the way to or from school, the 
sufferer should look to the parent and not to 
the teacher for redress. Why the _ school 
grounds should extend to the father’s door, 
rather than the home circle expand to the 
school entrance, is a mystery. 
REGULARITY AND PUNCTUALITY 

These are ethical virtues and should be 
strenuously insisted upon. The statesman and 
the successful business man are regular and 
punctual in their manner of life. The lives of 
Washington, John Quincy Adams, Lincoln, 
Napoleon, Rothschild, Stewart, and Astor fur- 
nish good examples. Some teachers scold so 
much about tardiness that boys have been 
known to run away when they found they 
were tardy. The boy who runs away from 
school does wrong, but this wrong is not 
nearly so great as the sin which he commits 
before the day is over. 

ASSOCIATION 

On this subject Dr. Preston W. Search has 
written: “I admit that association under dis- 
orderly circumstances and conditions of im- 
proper habits is immoral; but on the other hand 
the child brought up by himself is fearfully un- 
fortunate in his moral tendencies. The highest 
type of manhood is not developed under cir- 
cumstances of riotous imagination, but face 
to face with the realities and temptations of 
life. The country boy who seems so sturdy 
will fall sooner than the city boy when sub- 
jected to the temptations of city life. The 
old-time separation of boys and girls in schools 
and seminaries had its fearfully expensive re- 
sults which largely disappeared in the presence 
of co-education. We all need association, and 
in the associations of the public schools there 
is a purifying influence not easily estimated. 
True, there are parents who hesitate to send 
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their children to the public school because 
of fear of taint; but such parents have known 
little of the character and possibilities of the 
better school. There are no doubt objection- 
able things which appear even in good schools, 
but compared with the things which go wrong 
in the model home, it is a wonder that the 
superior results are so pronounced in the pub- 
lic schools.” 
THE MARKING SYSTEM 

A teacher has a contempt—or ought to have— 
for the pupil who works for marks. It is not 
the boy who stands at the head of his class 
today and struts upon the stage at graduation 
who will stand at the head ten or twenty 
years from now. It is the boy who stood at or 
near the foot who will then be at the head. 
You have only to run over in your own minds 
your classmates and acquaintances to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this assertion. General 
Grant in his personal memoirs says that when a 
student at West Point he would have stood at the 
head of his class “if they had only commenced 
to number at the other end of the class.” What 
an abnormal and false aim a girl must have 
who during her four years of high school life 
is always thinking every time she sits down to 
study a lesson that it must be learned for the 
sole purpose of having the soon-to-be-forgotten 
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honor of being the valedictorian of her class. 

Oh, the blight of the marking system on all 
true scholarship and healthful growth! Blight- 
ing alike to teacher and pupil; presenting to 
the pupil unworthy and dwarfing motives, and 
barring the teacher from the proud privilege of 
instructing and moulding the character and 
life of the pupil, and reducing her to the low 
level of a billiard marker. Not for a mark is 
the recitation held, but to give a new impulse, 
to point the way to a more assured success. 

Recently Mrs. Marietta Johnson, director of 
schools at Greenwich, Conn., said in an address 
that examinations are “immoral and unjust,” 
and added: “ Working for grades and promotion 
to please the teacher or escape a punishment is 
an immoral effort.” Dr. Angell, president of 
Yale University, has said in a recently published 
article: “Our devices for selecting those who 
shall enjoy the opportunities for a higher edu- 
cation are notoriously defective.” 

The pupil’s desire for good standing is suf- 
ficiently met by the knowledge of his success 
as he advances in his course; and to this end 
no daily marking is necessary—much less the 
laborious recording of such marks. It is the 
fact of success, and not the record, that affords 
the stimulating satisfaction. It is poor teach- 
ing that hides the results until they are 
revealed by a lead pencil. Besides, the attempt 
to keep a daily record of the success of pupils 
as an incentive to study has resulted in a sad 
waste of time in the schools, and a great loss of 
teaching . power and efficiency. What the 
schools imperatively need is more vital teach- 
ing and less book-keeping. Let us break this 
adamantine chain that binds us to “a dead 
past,” and be free and make the pupils happy. 

The School Survey Committee of the Board 
of Education of New York City makes this 
statement in its report: ‘Character training 
should be the aim of all school activities and 
the ground work in every subject. The present 
crowded curriculum makes character training 
difficult. Therefore the course of study should 
be reconstructed in terms of character quali- 
ties, habits, tastes, interests, and attitudes, as 
well as skill and information which should be 
acquired in each year and in each subject. 
Special high-grade teachers gifted in char- 
acter training should be assigned to help pupils 
study ethics through story, lecture, and direct 
application as a means of counteracting the 
influence of newspaper scandal and moving 
picture suggestion.” 

Business demands honesty, dependability, 
leadership, co-operation, when looking for a 
young man or woman. It cares little for actual 
scholastic accomplishments other than a general 
culture and a knowledge of the working tools 
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with which to continue one’s education; for 
after all schools are but the beginning of edu- 
cation. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
many men and women who have given their 
lives to teaching as. moulders of character, 
President Coolidge said in one of his addresses: 
“It would be exceedingly difficult to overesti- 
mate the important part that teachers take in 
the development of the life of the nation. They 
exercise their art not on the materials of the 
world which pass away, but on the human soul, 
where it will remain throughout eternity. It 
is the teacher that makes the school, sets the 
standards, and determines its success or failure. 
It is not too much to say that the need of 
civilization is the need of teachers. The con- 
tribution that they make to human welfare is 
beyond estimation.” 

In a word school teaching is not a mere 
makeshift, a catch-penny device, a means of 
tiding over an unforeseen bar in a_ business 
career, a ready resort from the tedium of 
housekeeping, a flirtation in small literature, 
a free fountain by the wayside where the tired 
traveler may slake his thirst and pass on, but 
a high calling where, if anywhere, are required 
intellectual attainments, an active intelligence, 
tact, special training, and that well-balanced 
self-poise which we sometimes call manhood 
and womanhood. For what business or what 
profession calls for a deeper insight, wiser 
methods, or more delicate and skilful treatment, 
or is more important to society than that of 
quickening the intellect and moulding the 
character of those who, as men and women, 
are so soon to control our interests. 

In the character of the teacher is the strength 
and hope of the school. And then will our 
calling become a profession when we do pro- 
fessional work, and our profession will be a 
noble one when we do its duties nobly. 

The American school system stands today 
as the firm foundation and the crowning orna- 
ment of this great republic. No vocation is more 
patriotic than that of serving in its ranks. No 
calling can be more holy than that of minister- 
ing in its name. In all the several grades and 
departments the work is one. Whether it be 
the mother in the nursery who represents to 
her trusting child all wisdom and all goodness, 
or the university specialist who meets a few 
chosen students on a single narrow line once 
or twice.a week; whether it be the primary 
teacher instilling knowledge through every 
opening faculty of the child’s intelligence, of 
the college professor kindling enthusiasm in his 
favorite department; whether it be the gram- 
mar school teacher giving to the great mass 
of working men and women the impressions 
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they will carry into the heat and turmoil of 
their laborious lives, or the high school teacher 
moulding the thought and purpose of those 
who are to be the leaders of their fellows—all 
are co-laborers in one great and glorious work, 
one of the greatest in which men and women 
can engage, that of interpreting the infinite 
riches of laws of nature and boundless treas- 
ures of the thoughts of God to minds naturally 
formed and divinely fitted for their appreciation 
and enjoyment. 





Student Verse in Los Angeles 
OS ANGELES ventures many things in 
school and out that other cities would 

scout. One of its favorite adventures is the 
annual publication of “Anthology of Student 
Verse,” an attractive booklet of verse selected 
from the writing of high school students in 
regular school work. It is surprising how much 
really good verse is written by high school 
students. In the booklet of 1926 there are 
eighty-one selections. 

Here is something attractive by Marie Ket- 
ner :— 

WHEN RAIN REIGNS. 


When poets write of rain, 
It’s raining daffodils; 
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For they dream, under shelter, 
Of flowers on the hills. 


But if you're in the rain, 
And you're mother’s dressed-up daughter, 
You'll know it's not flowers, 
But just wet, dirty water. 
Another by Don Henderson, 1925 “ Anth- 
ology ” :— 


THE PRAYER OF YOUTH 
Slower, slower, pray— 
Oh, let the scream of progress 
Soften to a hum, 
We may not hear 
Too soon—too soon. 
Give us one short hour 
Of innocence 
Before you shove the future in our faces 
A tangle of prosaic round and rut. 
One hour—before life blows us here and there, 
Snatching dreams and tears, and stealing 
The child glow from our eyes. 
Leave us awhile our faith— 
Then we shall stare, like you, 
Bitterly disillusioned—blankly 
Back into the defeated eyes of age. 
We do not know these things of Life— 
But we shall learn, 
And then— 
Youth will be dead. 
Nor shall it ever live again 
When that day comes— 
We pray—a little time. 
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Personal and Professional 


HARRY CLARK, professor of Education, and 
dean of summer session, Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina, is a leader in 
modernizing university education, and has de- 
veloped notable civic and fraternal leadership 
in that section of the state. No man has had 
better preparation. He was high man on the 
faculty of the State University of Tennessee, 
then he was state director of a prominent 
church organization in Tennessee. He was 
always an effective public speaker with an 
appealing personality. Furman University and 
Greenville afford an opportunity for the use of 
his best talent in all directions. 





DR. AUGUSTUS B. DOWNING, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Frank B. Gilbert as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education with State Commissioner 
of Education, Albany, has been in the State 
Department for more than a third of a century, 
and in all of these years has been an educational 
leader in the state. He has been president of 
the Department of Superintendence. His ex- 
perience and acquaintance will make him of 
invaluable service to Dr. Frank P. Graves. 





MRS. F.C. BEVERLEY, who has made Whit- 
mell, Virginia, famous, has had her work nobly 
recognized by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
with a “Certificate of Merit” because she has 
created at Whitmell one of the finest rural high 
schools in the United States. In the Progres- 
sive, August 6, Mrs. W. U. Hutt has a 
highly appreciative and discriminating article 
on the personality and professional vision of 
Mrs. Beverley. 





WENDELL SOOY, Prospect Park, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, has recently been writ- 
ing heroically for parents, “Daily Talks with 
Thinking Philadelphians on Subjects They 
Know Best,” in the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. He is striking some well-aimed blows 
where they should do a good service in the 
cause of pre-school education. 





RALPH W. PRINGLE, principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, has demonstrated supreme skill in 
solving a wide range of high school subjects 
from the standpoint of magnifying efforts to 
create the personality of adolescent boys and 
girls. The whole philosophy upon which he has 
demonstrated high art in having high school 
students enjoy doing the right thing in the 
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right way is that Herbert Spencer and his 
disciples have been radically wrong by insisting 
that the function of education is to prepare 
children and youth for complete living. Pro- 
fessor Pringle’s contention is that “ Education 
is complete living.” Here is one of his force- 
ful statements: “ Skilful sympathetic teaching 
brings abundant returns. It encourages the 
weaker pupils, stimulates thought and imagina- 
tion, and makes clearer to a large percentage 
of a class misunderstood features of a subiect.” 





JAMES J. BLAISDELL, for forty years a 
professor in Beloit College, Wisconsin, was one 
of the noble men who made that college emin- 
ent in leadership in Christian education, and his 
son, president of Pomona College, Claremont, 
California, one of the foremost educators on the 
Pacific Coast, has presented the city of Beloit 
ten acres adjoining the city park as a memorial 
to his father. 





GEORGE C. BUSH, superintendent of South 
Pasadena, California, is making a remarkable 
record of professional peace and prosperity. 
The voters have endorsed his program quite 
nobly. In the vote for bonds for a junior high 
school costing $555,000 exclusive of the cost 
of a lot, for they had provided the lot in 
advance, the bond issue carried by a vote of 
four to one. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, superintendent 
of Fresno, California, has had an unusual educa- 
tional career in California. In 1925 Superin- 
tendent William J. Cooper, of Fresno, brought 
Mr. Kefauver to that city to conduct a voca- 
tional survey. This survey, probably the most 
satisfactory that -has been made in any city, 
gave him such prominence in the city, state and 
country, that when Mr. Cooper went to San 
Diego as superintendent Mr. Kafauver immedi- 
ately succeeded him, and his official life this 
year has justified all expectations. 





FRANK L. LOCKE, president of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union for the last 
twenty years, is one of the’ most serviceable 
educators of New England in supplementing 
public school and other agencies for promoting 
the educational, social, and civic advantages of 
young men. Colonel Locke in 1907 succeeded 
William H. Baldwin, who had been president 
of the Union since a year before Charles W. 
Eliot became president of Harvard University, 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 
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The Pygmies 

In a far-off country called JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER lived a 
race of pygmies of very spiteful na- 
tures. They were so evil-minded that 
they could not bear the sight of any- 
thing good or beautiful. It was the 
custom among them, whenever any- 
one who was good passed through 
their dominion, to gather along the 
side of the road and throw mud at 
him. Now there was in that part of 
the world a vast mudhole called 
BITTER SPITE and it was out of 
the black ooze of this mudhole that the 
pygmies fashioned the mudballs of 
EVIL REPORT. These balls had 
the disagreeable quality of sticking to 
whatever they hit and staining it so 
deeply that not even the clear waters 
of PERFECT TRUTH could wash 
out the mark. Of course these 
spiteful pygmies dirtied their own hands 
when they handled the mud and they 
dirtied their own clothes and spattered 
up their own faces, but they did not 
seem to mind at all for they had un- 
clean spirits. 

One day it was reported among 
them that a beautiful princess was on 
a journey through their country. It 
was heralded far and wide that she 
was kind and good and very lovely to 
see. This report angered the spiteful 
Pygmies and they resolved to cast mud 
at the princess when she went by on 
the great highway of life. So they 
all went down to the mudhole of 
BITTER SPITE and began fashion- 
ing mudballs of EVIL REPORT. 
Some picked up the mud near the 
edge which was called SARCASM and 
others went right out into the middle 
and selected a special kind of mud 
that was so black and evil smelling 
that everyone spoke of it as IDLE 
GOSSIP. While this was going on 
the SPIRIT of HONEST DEAL- 
ING came down over the mudhole 
and stood before the spiteful pygmies 
and said: “Hold! Do not fashion 
those mudballs! | The Princess has 
done no wrong. The evil is all in 
your own minds.” But the mudslingers 
rose up and jeered and hurled their 
mud at the bright silver wings of the 
SPIRIT of HONEST DEALING. 
Then the good spirit became very 
angry and said: “Behold! Since you are 
determined to throw mud, this shall 
befall you. From this day forth no 
one of you shall throw a ball that 
shall not be labelled with your own 
mame. Your name shall appear also 
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on all the balls thrown by others who 
have been influenced by you. And 
this shall also come to pass: All the 
mudballs marked with your name 
shall be returned to you, each one 
grown into a black mountain of evil 
things. In that day you shall cry out 
with shame and remorse, but behold, 
the black mountains of evil things 
shall fall down over you and bury 
you forever.” 

The spiteful mudthrowers laughed 
and jeered at what he said and went 


right on fashioning their balls of 
SARCASM and EVIL REPORT 
and IDLE GOSSIP. When the 


princess came by along the highway 
of life the spiteful pygmies were all 
on hand... Instead of seeing anything 
beautiful about her they saw only a 
target for the balls they carried. 
First one began to throw and then 
another; it was sad to see the way 
the mudball of IDLE GOSSIP ruined 
the beautiful garments of the Princess, 
There was no mercy or feeling or sor- 
row among any of the mudslingers 
and ball followed ball until the Prin- 
cess was buried out of sight under 
the black mud. That night a strange 
thing happened. Names began to glow 
all over the pile of mudballs, then the 
balls began to grow in size until each 
became as large as a mountain and 
the names shone out like electric 
signs; at last the whole country was 
covered; then the mountains slowly 
moved together and at last tumbled 
down on the valley of the mudslingers. 

They say, if a person places his 
ear against the rock of one of these 
mountains ‘he can hear, deep down 
in the centre, queer patting noises 
like those made by soft mudballs 
striking against granite walls. 


The Hidden Song 

A catbird sat in a thicket beside the 
road and sang. Out of his dark slate- 
colored throat poured first the eager 
morning song of a _ robin, then the 
plaintive notes of the meadow lark 
and then the lively melody of the 
little wren. I paused and _ searched 
for the singer, hoping to see the up- 
ward tilt of his little head and the 
throb of his throat as he poured his 
music into the morning air. Modest 
little artist, he had hidden his beauti- 
ful self away in the tangle of green, 
revealing to me and to the world only 
the music in his soul. Thus do the 
worthy ones, the happy ones, the sing- 
ers of sweet songs, the doers of good 


deeds, the thinkers of noble thoughts 
hide away in the world of things lest 
their very presence disturb the pour- 
ing forth of the messages they bring. 
Modesty goes hand in hand with real 
purposes in life. Forgetfulness of 
self removes the dam that restrains the 
creative energy that floods within the 
soul. Behold how Nature leads us on, 
setting in her calm and forceful way 
the standards for our spiritual growth. 
The stars shine by night, rendering a 
service to the universe which fixes no 
limits in its use; the rain falls, water- 
ing the fields of good and bad alike; 
the lovely rose blossoms as joyously in 
the garden of the miser as before the 
poor man’s door. The bird asks no 
questions of the listening ear and the 
sunset heeds not the character of on- 
looking eyes. Service is life unfold- 
ing its joyous presence for a common 
good, and he is the greatest servant 
and the best whose toil is not limited 
by boundaries of creed or race or cir- 
cumstance or pomp or power. Unseen 
the singer in the tangled green beside 
the road, unknown the influence on the 
listening ears, but in the great plans of 
the architect of life a worthy service 
and an appreciated place. 


—_— 


Why People Are Untidy 


The other day two little girls came 
into the office together. One was not 
very tidy in appearance. I fear she 
had only dabbec a little water om her 
face, and her hair had certainly not 
been combed that morning. There 
was dust in her ears and her hands 
looked as though she had been making 
mud-pies. The other little girl was 
just the opposite. She was neat and 
clean and sparkly. There was no dust 
in her ears nor dirt rings on her neck, 
and her hands were so clean that they 


looked as though she had just been. 
making delicious apple pies. 
The untidy little girl had a note 


which said: “She comes this way all 
the time. She is a very thoughtless 
child.” 

After the little girls had gone I read 
over the note. “Yes,” I said to my- 
self, “that explains her condition. She 
is thoughtless and lack of thought al- 
ways produces disorder.” 

Suppose we go out for a moment 
into the great world beyond the city. 
Notice that noble buttonwood tree. 
See the twisted limbs and the beauti- 
ful leaves. What a silent majestic 
thing that tree is! Do you notice any- 
thing disorderly about it? True, there 
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is moss on the trunk, but under the 
‘™miscroscope we find the moss as lovely 
as asunset or a_ golden buttercup. 
What is true of the old tree is true 
of everything all through the wide 
world and the heavens beyond. No 
disorder anywhere, because there is no 
lack of thought. God never fails his 
thoughtful care for a second of time. 

Let us now see what happens in the 
world of that other thinking being— 
man. A little girl does not think 
enough of her personal appearance to 
care for it. She shows her lack of 
thought in her lack of order. A boy 
fails in his lessons because he does not 
‘study. His lack of thought produces 
a mental disorder that throws him out 
of step with the others in his class. A 
woman dumps garbage into an alley 
behind her home. Her lack of thought 
tesults in disorder out of which spring 
evil smells, an unsightly neighborhood 
and sickness-causing flies. 

Wherever we look disorder comes 
from lack of thought and order from 
clear thinking. I wonder how many 
realize what a noble privilege the 
power of thought is! How many real- 
ize that just two persons think in all 
the universe—God, the author of all, 
and man, made in God's image and 
likeness. 

We should maintain in our own 
little lives the same noble order God 
maintains in His. 


The Carpet of Leaves 

This morning I found the wind in 
the night had laid down a gorgeous 
carpet of leaves. As I walked along 
over the soft surface and noted the 
lovely way in which the golds and 
purples and russets were combined I 
could not help thinking of the won- 
derful mind that planned the shape of 
each leaf, colored it with the frost, 
and carried it on the wind to its place 
in the beautiful carpet beneath my 
feet. 

If you and I came across a weaver 
in some far distant country and 
stopped to watch him weave in thread 
of gold and next to it one of purple 
and next to that, one of rich orange, 
and finally make out of all his threads 
a rug of beautiful design and shape, 
‘we would not hesitate to say: “That 
weaver must have a fine beauty-lov- 
ing soul, for his hands alone could not 
combine such lovely colors to make so 
lovely a rug.” 

Just so, when we look out across 
the world these nice autumn morn 
ings and see the gold leaves dancing 
on the trees and fluttering like butter. 
flies down to earth to form a warm 
sheltering carpet for the living things 
under the sod, we cannot help saying 
in our hearts: “What a wonderful 
Spirit our great Father is! How He 
loves beauty! How well He has shaped 


each leaf and colored it, and how 
thoughtful He is to show such beauty 
forth to gladden the eyes of men!” 

Out of lovely thoughts come lovely 
deeds. Every maple leaf that glows 
in the warm sunshine like newly 
minted gold has risen out of a lovely 
thought of God. In exactly the same 
way every noble thing we do, every 
beautiful thing we make, rises out of 
a lovely thought, which is all our very 
own. On that account we can proudly 
lift up our heads and say, as we give 
praise to all the lovely thoughts of 
God: “I, too, can think of beauty; I 
too, can bring loveliness into being; I, 
too, am, in my limited way, a creator 
of beautiful things.” 





The King’s Three Sons 


There was once a king who had 
three sons of whom he was very proud. 
Besides being a king he was a wise 
father and because he loved his sons 
he was anxious to have them grow 
up to be happy young men. When 
the time came for the princes to go 
out into the world to seek their for- 
tunes he called them before him and 
said to them: “I shall grant each of 
you whatever you wish but I beg of 
you to think carefully before making 
your decision. Go forth now into the 
garden and talk this matter over.” So 
the young men went out into the gar- 
den and talked and the first one said: 
“I want power.” and the second one 
said: “I want riches,” and the third 
one said: “I want learning,” and the 
first one said again: “With power 
you can gain happiness because you 
can make other men obey you. For 
instance, with power I can take the 
riches from one of you and force 
the other to serve me with his learn- 
ing,” and the secon! one said: “You 
are a fool, riches is the source of hap- 
piness, for with it I can upset the 
power of one of you and purchase the 
learning of the other with great 
gifts,” and the third one said: “You 
are both fools, for only through learn- 
ing comes happiness. With learning I 
can find out the weakness of one of 
you and destroy him and so far as 
riches is concerned, through learning 
I can discover more riches than the 
world has ever seen before.” and so 
they argued until sunset and then they 
came into the presence of the king 
and told him what they wished and 
the king sighed and stroked his white 
beard while tears of real sorrow came 
to his eyes. “Alas, Alas,” he cried, 
“I had hoped for better things for 
you.” 

“What could be better than power?” 
said the first. 

“What could be better than riches?” 
said the second. 

“What could be better than learn- 
ing?” said the third. 

“Be it as you wish!” said the king 
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“Fools tnat you are you have asked 
for the rzinbows and forgotten the 
solid hills.” 

Years passed and the king was 
weary and old and about to die and 
he sent for his three sons and they 
came before him. 

The first was long and gaunt with 
a worried look in his eye. Forever 
as he walked he looked around corn- 
ers and behind curtains as though 
fearful of finding someone about to 
slay him. 

The second kept his hands tightly 
pressed together over a badly worn 
wallet in which he carried gold and 
he started at every sound as though 
fearful of finding someone about to 
rob him. 

The third was unhappy and looked 
out on the world with sorrowful eyes 
for he knew much of the miseries as 
well as the pleasures of life. 

“My sons,” said the king, “I see 
the choices you have made have 
brought you everything else but hap- 
piness. It is always so. Behold now, 
your own sons are about to come to 
you in turn for their gifts as you 
came to me. Give them,” he cried, 
as he grew weaker, “not power, not 
riches, not learning, unless,” and the 
king paused as though about to die, 
‘unless,” and again he paused and his 
thin hands fell down on the bed be- 
side him, “unless,” and his eyes slowly 
closed and his words came so faintly 
that the three sons had to bend close 
to hear them, “unless you give with 
it the great gift of a contented mind; 
for it is not all these things in abun- 
dance that give happiness but these 
things in moderation. 

“Power,—to so live that we may 
give others chances to prosper. 

“Riches,—to so live that we may res- 
cue others from want. 

“Learning,—to so live that we may 
make others happv,” and the old king 
died and the princes went back to 
their sons and did as he desired. 





The Builder of Men 
By Ivan N. McCollom 


What shall we do with our lives? 
O great, eternal question! 

“IT would be a builder,” said one, 
“And build great buildings 

In which men may dwell.” 

“T would be an artist,” said another, 
“And transform the world 

Into a thing of beauty.” 

“T would be a seaman,” said a third, 
“And carry men and goods 

To all parts of the earth.” 


“All these are very well,” said I, 
“But I would be a builder of men, 
One who, from raw youth, 
Makes beautiful characters, 
And carries man across the ages 
To God.” 

—Washington Education Journal. 
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: EDUCATION IN ACTION 
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Striking Miners’ 
Children Strike 

More than 100 children of striking 
coal miners recently went on _ strike 
themselves by refusing to attend 
Sunnyside School at Gallatin, Pa., be- 
cause the children of non-union miners 
are present. The trouble started the 
first day of school when state police 
“were summoned to Gallatin to protect 
‘the children of non-union miners who 
were being stoned and driven away 
from the school by union sympathizers, 
including a large number of boys and 
girls. The troopers restored order, but 
when Sunnyside teachers prepared for 
the following day’s work they found 
only the children of non-union miners 
present. In the nearby town of Axel- 
‘ton half of the 240 boys and girls en- 
rolled in public schools refused to at- 
tend classes with sons and daughters 
of non-union miners. The young 
strikers, both at Axelton and Gallatin, 
picketed the schools. 


Better Schools Sought 
For Child Workers 


Establishment o. better educational 
facilities and strengthening of safe- 
guards for the physical welfare of em- 
ployed children between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen is a goal of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which has announced the inaugura- 
tion of a continuing program of edu- 
‘cation to be carried on throughout the 
country. To provide broader educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities the 
program will seek to provide adequate 
elementary and high schools for all 
normal children and proper provision 
for the teaching of backward children. 
Teachers’ training schools also would 
be provided at either public or private 
expense, representatives of the associa- 
tion said. 


School Children 
Are Improving 


When Michael McMonigle, principal 
of the Locust Street School in Hazle- 
ton, Pa., started to teach twenty-nine 
years ago, he embarked in a profes- 
sion that in those days was marked 
by the use of the ruler and the switch. 
In the old days thirty lickings a day 
was the average. During the last 
school year he had to administer cor- 
Poral punishment to only one of his 
1,102 charges. He thinks that the 
boys and girls of today are better be- 
haved, that the school system is im 
Proving and that the world can be 
viewed safely through rose-colored 
spectacles. Today Mr. McMonigle 





finds truancy practically wiped out. 
He reports there is no smoking on the 
school grounds and fighting is un- 
known. What impresses him most in 
the change in the boys and girls is 
the disappearance of the school bully. 
Children are being made to like schoo] 
rather than hate it. Programs, gym- 
nasiums, basketball leagues, track meets, 
playground fetes, co-operation of par- 
ents obtained by associations of 
teachers and parents, baseball circuits, 
and other features make attendance at 
school a pleasure and the truant is a 
rarity. 


Republicans Plan 
Political School 


A school of politics for Republican 
women is opening in New York City. 
A score of instructors will coach the 
students in the business of political 
work and the art of campaigning. 
Strong political food will be fed to the 
party rookies at each session. Probably 
one of the most interesting topics will 
be “How Elections Are Lost and Won.” 
Each student will receive ten pieces of 
literature which can be used for sup- 
plementary reading. They have been 
especially prepared for the school. 


Memphis Teaches Police 
Vernacular of Criminals 


A school without textbooks is in 
operation in Memphis, and the students 
recite their lessons in slang. Police In- 
spector W. T. Griffin is the instructor 
and members of the force are the stu- 
dents. To be eligible for graduation 
one must master approximately 500 
words in the vernacular of the criminal 


> 


world. A recitation period goes some- 
thing like this: “Well, boys,” the in- 
spector asks, “how would a safe burg- 
lar, arrested and convicted of blowing 
a safe in New York, afterward escap- 
ing from the penitentiary, relate the 
incident?” “I knocks off a pete in the 
big circus, who sneezed and they settles 
me—lI lams the stir,” the pupil replies. 


Will Use Clinic 
To Train Teachers 


Advancing a step further than any 
institution of its kind in the country, 
the Rhode Island College of Education 
is going to test in its training of teach- 
ers this year a method of instruction 
long used in medical schools—the 
clinic. But instead of witnessing a 
surgical operation, the students will 
croup themselves on tiers of seats and 
view the actual instruction of a juve- 
nile class by a teacher of proven abil- 
ity. A school on the campus, now in 
the process of construction, will have 
a room especially designed after those 
used by surgeon instructors. Provided 
with light from a window in the roof 
and twelve windows on the sides, it 
will seat at least 200 observers. From 
their raised seats they will look down 
on a classroom supplied with the most 
modern and approved equipment. The 
observers will be asked to be critical 
as well as attentive, and when the 
cemonstration is over discussions will 
be held to determine what flaws there 
were in the demonstrating teacher's 
work. Whole classes from various 
local schools will be brought to the 
clinic from time to time for observa- 
tion. 
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THE DRAMA SERIES 
OF 


EXPRESSION COMPANY — PUBLISHERS 


We take pleasure in announcing a series of dramatic publica- 
tions suitable for students in elementary and high schools. 


THE CATHEDRAL CLOCK, and Other 
One-Act Plays. 


THE FIRST SIN, and Other One-Act 
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Price $1.25 


Price $1.25 


Volume III. ON THE THIRD DAY, a drama in three 


Price $1.25 


ALICE IN MOVIELAND, a modern fan- 
tasy in two acts. 


These books are attractively and strongly bound in boards, and 
the series will be augmented by plays of merit. 


For further information, write 


EXPRESSION COMPANY—PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Price $1.00 
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Curfew Now for 
School Teachers 


“In order that they may be in the 
best condition for the instruction and 
training of pupils,” a 10 o'clock cur- 
few is in force for teachers and school 
janitors in North Salem, N. Y. The 
board of education has requested that 
teachers limit their evenings out on 
days school is in session. Charles 
Keeler, member of the board who is 
credited with evolving the “curfew” 
idea, declares he had not gone so far 
as to make 10 o'clock retirement 
obligatory. “We may be  old-fash- 
ioned,” he said, “but we think teaching 
is like any other business. When a 
girl enters it we believe that her mind 
and energies should be on her school 
first and on movies and dancing sec- 


ond. At least for three nights a 
week.” 

Colleges Asleep 

Says Prof. Hoover 

American college and _ university 


students enjoy the peace of the dead 
so far as their intellects are concerned, 
and the professors are largely to blame, 
says Professor Glenn E. Hoover of 
Mills College. A “new sport of our 
colleges” is recommended by Professor 
Hoover, as quoted in “School and So- 
ciety,” whereby students and professors 
“would experience new adventures in 
an intellectual world now somewhat 
dull and colorless.” At present, he finds, 
the students believe there is no rela- 
tion between what is taught in college 
and the fundamental facts of life, and 
so “college erudition appears dead rub- 
bish to be cast off on commencement 
day.” The “intellectual tepidity and 
lack of zip” is largely the fault of the 
professors, because they observe the 
tradition that pervades the school sys- 
tem, the tradition that controversial 
matters are taboo. Intellectual turbu- 
lency and zest is what the colleges need 
—what the whole country needs, Pro- 
fessor Hoover finds. 


Women Advisers 
For School Girls 

Eight women have been appointed as 
advisers of girls in high schools of 
Boston by the school board there. Dr. 
Jeremiah Burke, superintendent of the 
Boston public schools, stated that there 
are so many problems arising in high 
schools that the young women need a 
confidante with whom they may talk 
over questions concerning them inti- 
mately. “The act has been too long 
delayed,” he continued, “for there is 
nothing more needed in our high 
schools than women of fine character 
and sufficient experience, with the 
heart and mind to guide and direct 
young women in their social, moral 
and confidential problems. Boston has 
experimented on the plan. In other 
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schools of the country advisers are 
appointed in high schools. I prefer to 
have one in every high school in the 
city.” 


Dry Land School 
Teaches Sea Jobs 

Salt water is three hours from Paris 
by train, and longer still by boat, but 
there is a school in Paris that prom- 
ises to teach all about deck or engine- 
room duties. Correspondence courses 
are open to lads in the provinces, far 
up in the mountains away from the 
smell of the sea. The marine school 
in Paris has begun to placard the 
country with the French equivalent of 
the American slogan, “Join the 
and see the world.” 


navy 


School Invites 
10 P. M. Scholars 

The “10 o'clock scholar” of the old 
nursery rhyme has reappeared in Chi- 
cago, but the late arrival to the class- 
room comes at 10 o'clock at night 
wearing a kitchen apron and is re- 
ceived with smiles instead of frowns 
from the teacher. The belated scholar 
is one of a class of twenty cleaning 
women in a down-town building, whose 
only leisure hour falls at this time of 
the evening, and the Board of Educa- 
tion gives her instruction in American- 
ization when she can take it. At first 
the working women protested, saying 
they were too sleepy to learn anything, 
but the teacher suggested that they just 
relax and listen. She helped provide 
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a happy atmosphere by bringing home- 
made gingerbread one evening and 
making it a party. The result is that 
learners have come to regard their 
school period as one of recreation. 


Guide Book 
For Freshmen 

Students entering the University of 
Wisconsin who wish to stay on the 
“straight and narrow” path are pro- 
vided with a guide book of “don'ts.” 
The pamphlet compiled by Scott H. 
Goodnight, Dean of Men, lists various 
things frowned upon by the faculty - 
Loafing—very pernicious habit; smok- 
ing—treacherous and insidious; pro- 
fanity — useless, insane, stamps the 
user as of low and vulgar mind; 
gambling—fascinating vice; consumes 
time, money and morals; drinking— 
most vicious; unfortunately popular. 
If the freshman will stick to the book- 
let, he will have more reward than just 
a clear conscience, Dr. Goodnight 
assures. That is because the univers- 
ity woman refuses to associate with 
men who have been drinking, he points 
out. 


Ministers to Criticise 
Sermons of Students 

Students in the Newton, Mass., Con- 
gregational Theological Seminary will 
hereafter be “apprenticed” to estab- 
lished pastors, who will criticise their 
sermons both before and after delivery 
in the church. This innovation has been 
established by the Rev. Dr. Everett 
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Greenwood, of Waldoboro, Me., writes: “I 
if each of my teachers could have had one of your little manuals you 
could have scld me more of your books during the past two years. I 
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Carleton Herrick, president of the 
seminary. To carry out his plan Dr. 
Herrick has recruited a staff of well- 
known pastors near by. “To each of 
these clergymen a group of four or 
five students is assigned for one period 
a week, and at the end of each term 
the groups are shifted about so that a 
student will have the opportunity of 
coming under the guidance of nine dis- 
tinguished pastors during a full course 
at the Seminary,” Dr. Herrick de- 
clares. The “apprenticing’ is com- 
pulsory for the first-year students, but 
is elective for the two upper classes. 


Need Exists for 
College Bred Farmers 


“The successful farmers of the fu- 
ture will, in increasing numbers, be 
recruited from the ranks of college- 
trained men,” declared Dr. Charles 
Lewis Beach, president of Connecticut 
Agricultural College. “Boys who 
have an inherent love of the soil may 
be assured that in successful farming 
they will find the returns on invested 
brains and capital as certain and as 
full as if applied to other industries,” 
he continued. “The number of salaried 
positions open to agricultural college 
graduates is steadily increasing. Good 
roads, the automobile, radio, modern 
equipment—the extension to the farm 
of most of the comforts and advan- 
tages of the city—have removed from 
farm life the isolation and drudgery 
once associated with agriculture. No 
one need hesitate to advise the young 
man interested in farming to attend an 
agricultural college and prepare him- 
self for a life on the soil.” 


College Alters 
Governing Plan 


A new system of government is be- 
ing entered upon at Wellesley College 
this year. Instead of having authority 
vested in two houses, a senate and a 
house of representatives, as formerly, 
there is now only one house, the sen- 
ate, which has all legislative power. It 
is composed of eight student officers, 
four faculty members chosen from 
academic council, and the president of 
the college. A student committee, 
formed of members of the senate as a 
nucleus, serves to give student opinion 
to the legislative body. It is expected 
that this arrangement will make for 
more efficient disposal of legislative 
matters. 
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: 
TREND OF THE TIMES 





FLOOD DAMAGES in 124 countie- 
or parishes on and near the Mississippi 
river affected 4,417,500 acres during 
May, June and July according to the 
Department of Agriculture. More 
than 225,000 head of horses, mules, 
cattle, swine and nearly 1,300,000 poul- 
try were lost as a_ result of broken 
levees and swollen local streams. 


UNDERGROUND DEFENCES 
that will contain whole cities and a 
population of hundreds of thousands, 
hospitals, barracks and stores in the 
cepths of the earth have been worked 
out by the French General Staff. The 
forts, located in secret places and 
equipped with a new type of artillery, 
will constitute France’s main defence 
it the next war. This new system of 
defence has practically been completed. 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES will 
make tremendous efforts to compete 
successfully in our domestic markets 
and American industry must produce 
efficiently and economically in order to 
meet these renewed efforts to capture 
this, the largest and richest market in 
the world, declares Dr. Edgar B. 
Brossard of the United States Tariff 
Commission, returning from Europe. 
We may expect the keenest competition 
in history, he says. 


PHONOGRAPHIC LIBRARIES 
for the benefit of the blind have been 
brought within practical reach by a 
new process invented by an official of 
the Marconi Company. The process 
enables a full length novel to be re- 
corded on a half-dozen  twelve-inch 
records. The inventor has succeeded 
in producing records of readings cap- 
able of running forty minutes and re- 
producing intelligibly 5,000 words on 
each side. 


GUM CHEWERS have nearly 
gnawed their way through the forests 
of Central America and Mexico, and 
are now merrily ravaging the tropical 
jungles of Borneo and far-off Java. 
Chewing gum is based upon the sap of 
certain trees. Tapping the trees has 
the eventual effect of killing them. 
Operations have gone so far that ex- 
tinction of the species is threatened. It 
is reported that certain gum manu- 
facturers are already considering plan- 
tation production to insure their future 
needs. 


FARMER’S HIRED MAN—long a 
rather picturesque fixture in American 
rural life—has degenerated to such an 
cxtent that he constitutes a menace to 


rural civilization, declares the Depart- 
ment of Labor. One and a half mil- 
lion farmers in the United States have 
need of hired men for relatively short 
periods such as seedtime and harvest. 
This means that the vast transient 
population of farm hands are out of 
employment for a large part of each 
year. 


DEAD LETTER office in Washing- 
ton handled last year 25,854,845 dead 
letters and 456,713 dead parcel post 
packages because of errors in address, 
according to John H. Bartlett, first 
assistant Postmaster General. In the 
dead letters were found $118,066 in 
cash and $29,644 in drafts, stamps, 
checks and money orders. 


FOSTER PARENTS have become 
so numerous in recent years that the 
problem of adoption work consists 
mainly one of finding enough children 
for childless homes rather than that of 
finding enough homes for homeless 
children. Perhaps the principal rea- 
son for this condition, according to an 
official of a charitable association, is 
that people of today are less awed by 
theories of heredity and place more 
confidence in the power of proper en- 
vironment. 


WORLD WAR records of the 
American army run well over 100,000,- 
000 in number. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office is now, and has been since 
the war ended, involved in the gigantic 
task of assembling,  inventorying, 
classifying and arranging the 100,000,- 
000 or more documents that tell the 
story, not only of the military opera- 
tions of the American army, but also 
of the careers of Privates X, Y and Z 
from the day their fingerprints were 


taken to the day they obtained their 
final discharge. 


ENGLISH SPEAKING people con- 
stitute more than forty-five per cent. 
of the net gain in population of the 
United States since the restriction 
immigration act went into effect in 
1924. This is nearly four times the 
proportion in the years 1912-14. 


ROADSIDE STANDS conducted 
by farmers where products of the soil 
are sold to motorists are increasing 
rapidly. Nationally, this business has 
become quite an economic factor. Dur- 
ing the past season the American Auto- 
mobile Association estimates that more 
than $100,000,000 has been placed 
directly in the hands of the farmers by 
motorists. 
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LETTERS OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
By David Johnston Malcolm. Cloth. 
165 pages. Chicago, New York, 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company. 

No other author of a helpful book 
for country school teachers has any 
such range of scholastic preparation, 
experience with country schools on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast, with 
faculty opportunity and responsibility 
in a state teachers college in the 
Middle West that David Johnston 
Malcolm has had. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has had the best of experience 
in two large country school district 
superintendencies in Massachusetts, has 
been on the faculty of a large state 
teachers college when it was creating 
exceptional ideal conditions in country 
school administration and _ subject 
methods, and after taught a small 
country school in the State of Wash- 
ington in order to demonstrate real 
achievement under all imaginable dis- 
advantages. 

In addition to all of this Mr. Mal- 
colm has been the lecturer on Country 
Life Betterment in many states from 
coast to coast, and has been a staff 
writer on some paper much of the 
time while in actual service in the field. 

In “Letters of a Country School 
Superintendent” Mr. Malcolm writes 
clearly, forcefully and attractively of 
the needs of the country school teacher 
in every important situation, in meet- 
ing emergencies with all kinds of 
superintendents and local school offi- 
cials, with wise and unwise parents, 
with women who never had a child 
and consequently have supreme wis- 
dom in telling teachers what to do and 
what not to do, how to do it and how 
not to do it, and above all else Mr. 
Malcolm ingeniously and masterfully 
advises teachers how to manage the 
complex human nature of children 
from six to sixteen years of age every 
hour of every day in school and out. 


ENGLISH STEP BY STEP. Third- 
Year Book, 260 pages; Fourth- 
Year Book, 344 pages; Fifth-Year 
Book, 475 pages. By Ellen A. G. 
Phillips and Cecil A. King, District 
Superintendents of New York City. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 
cisco: Ginn and Company. 

The title of these books has a 
timeliness which we suspect even the 
authors and publishers did not appreci- 
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od 


ate. “Step-up” and “Step-down” are 
terms in use in electric phrasing, un- 
known a little while ago. They have 
been created with long-distance power 
transmission in the use of hydro-elec- 
tric power. Electric current is 
“stepped-down” when a powerful cur- 
rent is made available for house light- 
ing or heating, for frigidaire or any 
personal use. It is “stepped-up” when 
power is to be increased. 

This application comes to us as we 
see how skilfully, yes, artistically, the 
vast subject of learning to use Eng- 
lish is adapted to the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. 

The lessons of each year are divided 
into nineteen weeks’ work, and the 
books for fourth year and fifth year 
provide for review of the work that 
has gone before, so that there is a con- 
tinuity in the “steps” of teaching Eng- 
lish. 

The colored pages of the third and 
fourth books are especially attractive, 
enhancing the appeal of the children to 
talk and write about them. Indeed, 
the type arrangement adds greatly to 
the interest of the children and pro- 
motes initiative the part of the 
children in learning and practicing cor- 
rect, natural and effective use of 
“English step by step.” 


on 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. sy 
Arthur B. Moehlman. Cloth. 

Chicago: Rand McNally and 

Company. 

The University of 


5OR 


pages. 


Wisconsin has 
long been in the lead in all phases of 
study of economics, and no one could 
attack the vital public 
school finance more intelligently than 
Professor Moehlman, and the publish- 


problems of 


ers have given him free scope as to 


space. The result is a treatment of 


every phase of the subject master- 


fully, so that in one book is to be 
found every important fact with a 
scientific, professional and _ patriotic 
setting. 


Professor Moehlman has not studied 
this subject in order to write this book, 
but he has written this book because 
he lived in the atmosphere of 
finance for years. 


public 
In reference to the 
need of such a study the author says :— 

“The critics, like disease, are ever 
with us. Thus many school execu- 
tives explain away the post-war at- 
tacks upon the school program in its 
financial aspects. The student, away 
from the intense pressure of field 
administration, sees the results and 
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seeks for the reasons that must be 


Just as disease 
indicates the presence of unusual con- 
ditions, so a study of the official and 
popular attitude toward public-school 
finance may disclose the cause and the 
consequent location and analysis of the 
problem.” 


behind these attacks. 


Whatever changes are made 
legal restrictions concerning revenue 
getting and revenue spending, the 
necessity for the formal organization 
of the finance function will 
not change. 


in the 


probably 
So long as public moneys 
are raised for education, just so long 
will there be need for scientific budget 
ing, cost accounting, and records, al- 
though their form will vary as research 
develops a greater knowledge in this. 


field. It is absolutely essential that the 
superintendent possess more than a 
superficial knowledge of the finance 


activity to enable him to present his 
problems intelligently from the stand- 
point of immediate and ultimate re- 
sults upon a definite economic basis. 
Here are some of the fundamental 
conclusions of 
as expert 


Professor Moehlman 


supreme: “ Consideration 
of the finance problem must be upon 


the basis of the policy adopted by the 


board of education in its legislative 
capacity. 

“The supreme function of public 
education is the instruction of the 
child. All essential activities must be 
properly subordinated to and con- 
sidered from the instructional view- 
point. 


“There are raw money costs, costs in 
relation to classroom achievements, and 
costs in relation to the ultimate social 
effects of the school upon society. 

“The increase in efficiency will ulti- 
mately be reflected in raising the gen- 
eral level of and of social 
conditions in our country. 

“Teachers’ 


efhiciency 


salaries will continue to 
although not so sharply as 
following the world-war period. 


advance 


“Schedules for all types of employees 
should be so developed and adminis- 
tered that the employee will have a 
feeling of confidence in the employer 
and will thus render loyal and willing 
service in the most important social 
co-operative enterprise in our democ- 
racy.” 

ARITHMETIC PRACTICE. For 
Finding and Correcting Weaknesses 
in the Step Difficulties of the Pro- 
cesses. Book One for third grade. 
Book Two for fourth grade. Book 
Three for fifth grade. Thick paper. 
104 pages each, 8 by 11 inches. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
This is a most elaborate scheme for 

perfection through practice of elemen- 
tary school work in arithmetic. No 
description of it can give the faintest 
idea of the vast amount of practice 
here provided. 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


TST OUL ONL a 


Some 


Poor Dad 

The whole family owns the car. 
That is, when the car is idle it is 
mother’s car, when it is in use it is 
the children’s car, and when disabled 
or with a tire down it is dad’s car.— 
Pratt (Kans.) Republican. 

Whose Watch? 

Agent—“Don’t you want your office 
furnishings insured against theft?” 

Manager—“Yes, all except the clock. 
Everybody watches that.”—De Laval 
Monthly. 

Parting of the Ways 

Reggie had been very rude to his 
father and had been sent to his bed- 
room as a punishment. 

A little later his mother went to see 
what the boy was doing and found 
him writing. 

“Is that a letter to daddy 
forgiveness?” she said. 

“If you must know,” replied Reggie, 
“I'm writing to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to get a divorce from both 
of you.”—London Tit-Bits. 


asking 


Same Old Average 

In instructing a youthful class in 
mathematics the teacher turned to 
John Jones. 

“Johnny,” she remarked, “can you 
tell me what an average is?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” was the prompt re- 
sponse of Johnny, “an average is what 
a hen lays eggs on.” 

“What?” exclaimed the 
teacher. “What on 
talking about?” 


amazed 
earth are you 








“That's right, Miss Mary,” was the 
rejoinder of Johnny. “Most every les- 
son in our ’rithmetic starts off, ‘li a 
hen lays three eggs a week on an 
average.’ ” 


—— 


Dangerous Appetite 

The colored mammy viewed with 
misgivings the great amount of sugar 
cane being eaten by her six-year-old 
grandson. Eventually she warned the 
boy: “Chile, ain’t I done tol’ yo’ time 
an’ agin dat youse eatin’ tes much 
cane? Don’t yo’ know, chile, dat’ 
cane killed Abel?”—The Kablegram. 


—_— 


It Stood for. Noise 
First Student—“Why does the track 
team cheer leader have Y-A-L-E on 
his sweater? He's not a Yale man. 
Second Student— “Oh, that means 
‘Yell Awful Loud, 
Detroit News. 


Everybody.’ "— 


A Hot Time 

Ike—“What are the men doing in 
the dining room?” 

Mike—“Toasting their host. What 
are the ladies doing in the drawing 
room?” 

Ike—“Roasting their hostess.”—All- 
ston Recorder. 


——— 


Probably Wore a Mustache 
Busy Boss to Stenographer—“Take 
the phone message—I’ll get it from 
you later.” 
Stenographer (demurely) — “No, 
thanks! Your little girl wants to kiss 
you over the wire.” 


TU eT aod 


- 


Believe It or Not 

Cop—“Did that car hit this 
woman?” 

Passerby—“No. It slowed up for 
her to go by, and she fainted.”—Judge. 
Why, of Course 
Maud—“Did you have a nice time 

last week-end?” 

Isabel—“Saturday night we went 
canoeing on the lake and sang all the 
old love songs under a gorgeously 
romantic moon. We didn’t come 
ashore until after midnight.” 

Maud—“That's queer. I was told by 
someone who saw you that you were 
canoeing all alone.” 

Isabel—“I_ was.” 

Maud—“Then where do you get the 
‘we’ ?” 

Isabel—“From Lifidbergh.” 

—Life. 
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Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
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wonder a Teacher's EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dullaad Heavy. 
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them in a ear, right, 
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Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
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and National Alfred B. Morrill, Proprietor 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Are Schools Becoming Too Theoreti- 
cal? 

It seems to be in the very nature of 
things for the schools to become too 
theoretical and get away from life as 
it is and retreat in cloistered philoso- 
phizings about life as, it is imagined, it 
should be. We always remember 
John Dewey’s remark to the individual 
who wanted him to systematize and 
publish his “system of philosophy.” 
“The moment we do that,” Dewey is 
reported to have said, “it becomes 
static, lifeless, and that is not my 
philosophy.” How many of the peda- 
gogical motions through which we go 
from day to day, on the basis of care- 
fully worked-out schemes handed 
down the various steps of integrated 
organization; how many of these mo- 
tions are mere forms of life that fail 
to touch the child who is the very es- 
sence and hope of life, now and in 
prospect? Are we cynical to suspect 
that many school people place more 
value on their own particular system 
than they do upon the living, prob- 
ably unorganized, palpitating child? 
We must have method, system and 
whatnot; but that is not the end but 
rather the means. 

The child has already, in the first 
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grade, acquired quite a vocabulary 
which she uses in thinking and speak- 
ing. This is used in lesser number in 
her reading; why would there not be 
an extension to written expression? 
And we know the intense desire 
for self-expression that is often, 
too often, a pent-up uneasy 
flood, waiting for the proper di- 
rection from some kindly source. 
Moreover, since the desire for self- 
expression is there, much more intense 
than at any later time, it is very easy 
for the child, with enthusiasm, to 
master what might later be harder be- 
cause of her diminished interest. This 
diminution is largely due to thwarted 
desire. The practice gained by the 
child in this informal writing will lay 
the foundation of proper habits that 
will prove of inestimable value in the 
later and more formal periods of in- 
struction. 
W. B. Lindsay. 

Editor, Journal of Education :— 

Monday, September 12, I represented 
the State Department of Education 
at the dedication of the new school 
building in Sherwood, N.Y. This is a 
central rural school district recently 
formed and Sherwood is the home of 
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Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
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Dr. Emily Holland. Dr. Holland 
presented this building to the district 
and was present at the dedication 
exercises. She was granted the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws last 
year by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. She will 
be one hundred years old in Novem- 
ber. She stood before that group 
without the use of even her cane and 
talked for fifteen minutes in a voice 
clear and penetrating with a forceful. 
ness of expression which would arouse 
the admiration of everyone, and with 
a statement of educational philosophy 
which would do justice to our fore- 
most professional leaders of today, 
She indicated that her main interest 
in the school is in the development of 
the boys and girls, rather than in the 
comfort or convenience of their en- 
vironment.. She hoped that they en- 
joyed the building, but she said that 
she was more interested in the kind 
of brains developed within the build- 
ing. Her theme was the importance 
of continuous intellectual growth. 
Ned H. Dearborn, 

Director Teacher Training Division, 
University of the State of New York. 








Meetings To Be Held 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Wyoming State Teachers As- 
sociation: B. H. McIntosh, Cheyenne 


a Cheyenne, Wyo.; Cheyenne, 


13-15: Vermont Women Teacher 
Club: Thelma L. Hoyt : 
Vt.; Burlington, Vt. — ee 


20-21: Northeastern Indiana Te 
Association, Fort Wayne. a 


20-21: Southeastern Indiana Teach- 
ers Association, Evansville. 


20-22: Indiana State Teache Asso- 
aia oO. Williams, 205 
ote neoln, Indianapol ; 
Indianapolis, Ind. see, 


20-22: Northeast Missouri District 
ee gee ae Kirksville, 
} ouri: . G Sw , 
Kirksville. — ae 


20-22: Utan Education Association: 
D. W. Parratt, 317 State Ca toi 
> . ty, Utah; 

City, Utah, — y 
9 


21: Franklin County Teachers Asso- 
clation at Greenfield, Mass. Ernest 
L. Lawton, president. 


21-22: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association: Florence 
Hewitt, 24 Chauncey St.,_ Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Concord, N. H. 


24-29: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation: Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Low- 
man Building, Seattle, Washington; 
Wenatchee and Longview, Wash. 


27-28: Illinois State Sch 
Association; Mrs. G. A. Seven 
Park, Illinois; urbana, Illinois. 


27-29: Montana Education Associa- 

nn on Cunningham, 9 Kohrs 
ing, elena, B 

Falls, hiles City. —_ 


27-29: Rhode Island Instit In- 
struction: Clarence W. pe 
33 Blackamore Avenue, Eden Park; 
Providence, I 


28-29: Council of ducation of the 
State of New Jersey: J. Heward 
Hulsart, Dover, N. J.: Newark, N.J. 


29: Secondary School Exami 
+ eel Francis L. Lavertu, 
School, ottstown, Pa., 
Boston, Mass. Vi 
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NOVEMBER. 


2: National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene: Clifford W. Beers, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
New York City. 


3-5: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Charlies F. Pye, 415 Shops 
Building. bes Moines, lowa; Deas 
Moines, lowa. 


3-5: Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion: F. L. Pinet, Topeka, Kansas; 
Topeka, Wichita, Salina and Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


3-5: Wisconsin Teachers’  Associa- 
tion: E. G. Doudna, 717 Beaver 
Building, Madison, Wis.; Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 


4: lowa Association of Teachers of 
English: Mary Maude Shuell, 650 
16th St., Des Moines; Des Muines, 
lowa. 


6: Wisconsin Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers: Ada M. Parsons, 
W. Division H. S., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


$: Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union: Leah Tapper Cadbury, 
264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 
Boston, Mass, 


9-12: Missouri Societv of Tenchere 
of History and Government; Lottie 
Huff Soldan Hien Schuvi, Si. Luuis, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 


9-12: Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation: E. M. Carter, Columbia, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 


10-11: Annual Meeting of Illinois Vo- 
cational Home-Making Teachers, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


10-11: Missouri Counci] of Teachers 
of Enrlish: Mary Woods, State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; St. Louis. Mo. 


10-12: Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis. C. G. Schulz, 
Secretary, 919 Pioneer Building, St. 
Paul. 


11-12: Vocational Conference of the 
Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion, joint meeting with Illinois 
Society for Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

17-19: High School Conference: H. 
A. Hollister, University of Illinois, 
Urbana Iil.; Urbana, IIL. 


17-19: Illinois City Superintendents 
Association: H. B. Black, Mattoon, 
IHinois; Urbana, Illinois. 

21-25: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation: N. E. Steele, Perry Block, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Aberdeen, S. D. 


23-25: Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation of Virginia: J. H. Mont- 
gomery, 422 State Office Building, 
Richmond, Va.; Richmond, Va. 

24-26: National Counci] of Teachers 
of English: W. Wilbur Katfield, 
506 W. 69th St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Chicago, Illinois. 

26: College Conference on English 
in the Central Atlantic States: Nor- 


man E. McClure, Penna.; Military 
College, Chester, Pa. 
DECEMBER. 

2-3: Association of Colleges and 
University Unions: Edward s. 
Drake, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; lowa City, lowa. 


26-30: Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
Ciation: FE. F. Carleton, 408 Salmon 
St., Portland, Ore.; Portland, Ore. 
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BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 






































A BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY cod CACHERS wan a 
| I siring Promotion. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Operate everywhere. 


Chicage Best Schools, Col- 


Normals 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York peop sf Send for 


Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. : o hin 
Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wn. pe e 








42ND YEAR 
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MERICAN-- TEACHERS’ AGENCY jniroducss i Cola 


and FOREIGN Families, super- 


ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
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S| recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY ::<:: of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kelloge’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 


York. 














The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


























TEACHERS WANTED 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Northampton Memphis 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicenten- 
nial for Placement Service 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














WINSHIP 
TEACHERS? | ° 7° or. deace. amen 
A GEN CY Long Distance elephone 





Agencies 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


_We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


Member of National Asseciation of Teachers’ 
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Fifty pages on diversified subjects —lifted bodily 
from respective volumes of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Pages that speak for themselves 
... that give you an actual “sample’’ of the ten 
Compton volumes. Pages that will show you in 
themselves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educators of 
America. GQ We offer this book to you free and 
without obligation. We want you to have it so 
that you will know just what Compton’s is— and 





to ‘Teachers and 
¥ School Authorities 


Pages from this 
Accepted Educational Standard 


why Compton’s was awarded the Medal of Honor 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition—why in thou- 
sands of classrooms and teachers’ homes, Compton's 
is an indispensable assistant. Q Send the coupon 
for this free book. You will find it truly a revela- 
tion. And it tells you too all about Compton's 
National Teacher’s Service—a modern professional 
service that quickens classroom interest, makes 
teaching easier —and your teaching success more 
certain. To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 


F.E.Compton & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Street, Chicago, lil. 
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